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The Only Geographies That Are Natural 


NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES 


REDWAY & HINMAN 











TWO-BOOK EDITION FOUR-BOOK EDITION 
Natural Introductory dad 4 ° - $0.60 Natural Introductory Geography. Partl. . $0.40 
Natural School Geography . ° . - bas The Same. Part Hl. ‘ . . . -40 
Natural School Geography. Part I. : . -75 
The Same. Partll. . . . . -75 


q In these sterling geographies the central thought is Man, and the Earth is studied as his 
dwelling place. 

Q Throughout the treatment emphasis is laid on industrial, commercial, and political 
geography, with just enough physiography to bring out the causal relations. 





q@ The text is clear, interesting, and explicit. 

@ The treatment is exceedingly simple and direct. Facts are given in the form of clear 
statements, and not brought out in a series of questions which often leave the pupil in doubt as 
to the real conditions. 

@ The subject is developed upon a definite and natural plan, and in accordance with approved 
pedagogical principles. 

q There is not a line on physiography that is superfluous. The School Geography begins 
with a simple treatment, in numbered paragraphs, of the basal principles of physical geog- 
raphy. This is not intended to be studied until after the remainder is completed, but specific 
references throughout the text lead the pupil to absorb the facts gradually and unconsciourly. 

@ Two sets of maps are provided, one for study and the other for reference. 

q Corresponding study maps are drawn on the same scale, and therefore prevent the pupil 
from forming the usual misconceptions regarding the comparative size of countries. 

@ On the physical maps, the relief features are shown by contour lines in the manner now 
used on the best topographical maps issued by the government. 

q Besides the regular political and physical maps, the School Geography contains 23 extra 
maps which are railroad-lined. 

q In addition to the special city maps in the regular lesson maps, 17 of the world’s great 
cities are charted on a large scale. , 





@ The graphic diagrams and diagrammatic maps make easy and interesting the learning of 
the necessary statistical matter. 

q The pictures, reproduced directly from photographs, have unusual merit, supplementing 
as well as illustrating the text. Each is a paragraph of additional information. 

q@ The topics for oral and written work, and the exercises in correlations and comparisons, 
which have been inserted at convenient intervals, not only serve as reviews, but are so framed 
that they stimulate thought and lead the pupil to view what he has learned from a somewhat 
different standpoint. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

AN UNPLEASANT INCIDENT. 

The enforeed resignation of Minis- 
ter Crane, just as he was on ths 
point of sailing for China, is an inci- 
dent as unpleasant in its way as the 
Pinchot-Ballinger controversy, and 
with consequences more far-reaching, 
because international relations of a 
good deal of delicacy are involved. 
A sharp issue both of veracity and of 
departmental etiquette has arisen 
between Mr. Crane and Secretary 
Knox; but it would appear from Sec- 
retary Knox’s statement that Minis- 
ter Crane was guilty of indiscretion 
in talking loosely with newspaper 
reporters about matters which the 
department of state intended to be 
confidential. These matters related 
to the attitude of this country toward 
the recent Chinese-Japanese agree- 
ment, and the disclosures have made 
‘an unpleasant impression in Japan. 
Minister Crane’s unusual fitness for 
his position was generally admitted 
when his selection was announced, 
and itis a pity that the country 
should lose his services through such 
a cause. 

DR. COOK AND HIS ESKIMOS. 

The statement given out by the 
Arctie Club, signed by Commander 
Peary and by Messrs. Bartlett, Mc- 
Millan, Broup, and Henson of the 
Peary party, amounts in brief to this: 
That the two young Eskimos who at- 
tended Dr. Cook in the last stage of 
his polar travels and who are the 
sole witnesses to his reported 
achievement, aver that, as a matter 
of fact, the party did not go any- 
where near the pole, but after a 
short dash poleward turned  south- 
ward. That this statement will be 
aecepted as conclusive by those who 
have credited Dr. Cook’s narrative, 
is not, of course, to be expected. On 
the other hand, there will be few 
who can believe that Commander 
Peary and his four associates either 
manufactured the story of the Eski- 
mos, or seriously and deliberately 
colored it. The publication of the 
narrative must deepen the already 
keen regret that Dr. Cook does not 
spare time from his lecture tour to 
put into shape the records by which 
scientific men can judge regarding 
his exploit. 

A BIG WHEAT CROP. 

After all the speculation in wheat, 
the advance in prices, and the largely 
increased cost of flour to the con- 
sumer, the wheat crop, spring and 
winter wheat combined, will be con- 
siderably larger than it was _ last 
year. The average yield per acre of 
spring wheat is now officially esti- 
mated at 15.9 bushels, as compared 
with 13.2 bushels last year, and 13.5, 
the average for ten years. The indi- 
eated total production is about 292.- 
000,000 bushels, against 227,000,000 
last year. Of spring and _ winter 
wheat combined, the indicated total 
production this year is about 724,- 
768,000 bushels as compared with 
664,602,000 last year. 

A CONSTITUTIONAT. CRISIS. 

As the inevitable appeal to the con- 
stituencies draws nearer, there is 
inanifest among the Unionist leaders 
in England an increasing disinclina- 
tion to go to the country on the issue 


of the right of the House of Lords to 
recast the budget. That involves not 
only a recasting of the budget, but a 
recasting of the unwritten constitu- 
tion, for if any principle is clearly es- 
tablished in British administration, 
it is the unhampered responsibility of 
the House of Commons to deal with 
financial questions. If the lords 
are conceded the right to interfere 
now, a precedent will be made which 
may have revolutionary consequences 
some day. The eagerness which the 
Liberals show to have the House of 
Lords adopt an extreme policy and 
reject the budget outright makes it 
clear that they feel that, in this case, 
the enemy will deliver himself into 
their hands. 


A WHOLESOME EXAMPLE. 
All personal considerations aside, 
it will be generally admitted that the 
action of the United States circuit 
court of appeals in sustaining the 
conviction of Charles W. Morse, and 
sending him back to prison to finish 
his sentence, is a righteous and much- 
needed vindication of the law, and 
tends to the protection of the public. 
Mr. Morse was convicted of misap- 
plying the funds of his bank, and of 
making false reports to the comp- 
troller of the currency. He financed 
great enterprises, and all his opera- 
tions were carried oh upon a pro- 
digious scale. Out om bail, and fully 
anticipating freedom, he had got 
himself reinstated in divers corpora- 
tions with the intention of resuming 
his career; but the decision of the 
court puts an end to these plans and 
establishes the fact that mere wealth 
and daring cannot nullify the laws. 
A MISGUIDED EXPERIMENT. 
The young state of Oklahoma has 
obligingly offered itself as an ex- 
ample of the practical workings of 
the experiment which was advocated 
in the field of national banking, in 
the last presidential campaign. Ok- 
lahoma has a law under which the 
various banks pool together a guar- 
antee deposit fund, to be drawn upon 
in case of the insolvency of any one 
of them. Conservative people in- 
sisted, when this proposition was 
made in 1908, that the effect of it 
would be to put a premium upon 
recklessness and dishonesty, and to 
cast upon solvent banks the support 
of the weak or improperly-managed 
institutions. In Oklahoma a bank 
which began its operations only a 
year ago, and has cut a wide swath 
in reckless financiering, has just gone 
to pieces, and its condition is so bad 
that the Guarantee Fund has been 
exhausted in making good its losses, 
and all the solvent banks in the state 
are now called upon for an additional 
assessment of three-quarters of one 
per cent. to replenish the fund. 
JAPANESE FRIENDSHIP. 
Authoritative testimony to _ the 
sincerity of Japanese friendship 
toward the United States is borne by 
the American missionaries resident in 
that country. Assembled at Tokio, 
tc commemorate the semi-centennial 
of Protestant missions in the empire, 
they adopted resolutions, addressed 
to “American lovers of peace and 
good will,” in which they asserted 
that the government and people of 
Japan had consistently maintained a 
friendly attitude toward the United 
States, and asking Americans not to 
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accept misleading statements to the 
contrary. Over against the irrespon- 
sible fulminations of yellow journals 
may be set this sober declaration of 
100 American missionaries, of all 
Protestant denominations, delivered 
out of a long and intimate personal 
experience. 
AS TO LIBERIA. 


One of the questions with which 
the state department and Congress 
will soon be called upon to deal is 
that of the status of the black repub- 
lic of Liberia, and the obligations, if 
any, of this country to it. The com- 
mission which was sent out by Sec- 
retary Root to study conditions in 
Liberia has completed its report and 
sent it to the state department. The 
commission is convinced that this re- 
public, originally colonized by free 
negroes from the United States, and 
framing its institutions after the 
model of ours, both deserves assist- 
ance and must have it, if it is to be 
saved from the encroachments of its 
powerful neighbors. From the re- 
port of the commission, it appears 
that the descendants of the civilized 
negroes who founded the _ republic, 
although numbering only 40,000 as 
against about 1,500,000 native ne- 
groes, have maintained civilized insti- 
tutions and have kept the leadership 
in their hands, instead of being swal- 
lowed up in surrounding barbarism. 





MAGAZINES. 


—The special feature of the Re- 
view of Reviews for October is a no- 
table group of illustrated articles re- 
lating to the discovery of the North 
Pole, including (1) a popular-scientific 
discussion by the geographical ex- 
pert, Cyrus C. Adams; (2) a character 
sketch of Commander Peary, and (3 
an exclusive interview with Dr. Cook 
by W. T. Stead, incorporating details 
of his polar journey not elsewhere 
published and giving a strikingly 
vivid pen-portrait of the man. “Har- 
riman the Absolute” is the title of a 
searching analysis of the late rail- 
road magnate’s career and methods 
by Robert S. Lanier. There is a 
comprehensive article on the leather 
industry by L. F. Van Norman, and 
other subjects of current interest 
treated in this number are “Taking 
soston in the War Game” (an inter- 
view with General Wood); “Celebrat- 
ing the Hudson-Fulton Anniver- 
saries”; “Advances in Applied Chem- 
istry,” by Charles Baskerville; “A 
Mine in the Making,’ by Charles R. 
Keyes, and “The Development of a 
Novelist” (H. G. Wells), by G. W. 
Harris. 

—Walter Camp. who will furnish 
a series of articles to the Century 
Magazine for the coming year on the 
development of amateur athletics in 
America, has been for twenty-five 
years a high authority on that sub- 
ject. Mr, Camp is president of one 
of the largest business’ establish- 
ments in New Haven. He has also 
been for about a decade an officer of 
Yale University, and is a member of 
the University Council. His infiu- 
ence on student life in Yale has been 
a most wholesome one. 

——_-———-—_> -—__——_— 


Sometimes a man gets to be so 
famous as a specialist that even his 
own children begin to have some 
idea of it.—Somerville Journal. 
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The NEW IDEA in Teaching Reading 


As Embodied in 


THE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 
The Literature of Childhood Presented in the 
Language of Childhood 
Profusely and Beautifully [!lustrated from Original Drawings 
By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 


These Readers, first of all, establish a knowl- 
edge of words that relate to the life and action of 
the child. The beginner really lives and acts 
through his newly-acquired vocabulary. Thus he 
learns to read as he grows in general activity—a 
natural, all-round development. Very soon the 
memory and imagination are called into play ina 
most powerful and direct way. The plan of the 
series as a whole is to utilize the child’s most vital 
experiences in his acquisition of a vocabulary, con- 
tinually relating his development and growth ‘in 
language to the things that interest and attract him 
most. 

The Manual provides daily lessons worked out in 
detail for the guidance of the teacher. Reading 
lessons and phonic lessons are given in orderly 
sequence. 


PRIMER: - 114 pages. Price 30c By mail, 360 


FIRST READER:  160pages. Price 360 By mail, 42c 
SECOND REABER: 186 pages. Price 42c By mail, 500 


MANUAL FOR TEACHERS: Price 50c —sBy mail, 56c 
FRANK D. BEATTYS & COMPANY, 
Publishers 


225 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


A. C. McClurg & Co:, Chicago, Western Depository 





* 


THE 


Teachers’ Annuity Guild 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 


An association of 1200 Massachusetts 
teachers, organized, managed, and super- 
vised under the laws of the Commonwealth. 

Its object, —to furnish annuities to 
teachers after thirty-five years of service, or 
after permanent disability. 


Cost, Only $15 a Year 
Now Open to All Teachers of Less than 29 Years’ Service 





Permanent Fund - - $133,656.54 
Paid in Annuities, 1909 $14,428.10 





For full information communicate with 
G.A. SOUTHWORTH, President, 
Somerville, Mass. 


or -GEO. M. WADSWORTH, Secretary, 
Whitman, Mass. 




















School 


Superintendents 





THE STAMFORD ELECTRIC CLOCK AND PROGRAM SYSTEM 


supplies uaiform and correct time to all class-rooms, automatically operates all 
class signals and gongs day by day on any desired program. Send for ESTI- 


MATES and BULLETIN 108. 


MOTORS, DYNAMOS, MOTOR GENERATORS, Etc., for School Labora- 
tories, adopted by N. Y. Board of Education. See Bulletin No. 106. 
FACTORY AND WORKS AT STAMFORD, CONN. 








ENGINEERING SPECIALTY COMPANY, Mfrs. 


STASFOR D, CONNECTICUT 


\\\ \\\! Uy WTP 


VA The recent stories about the Pole reveal 


nothing new to the cognoscenti. 


The fact that 


DIXON’S PENCILS were ahead of all the 


others was known years ago. 


The reason they 


have kept ahead of all their competitors is be- 
cause they possess merit. 
Try them and you will at once understand why. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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The Gulick Hygiene 
Series 


is strongly commended by all :— 


“Far and away the best work I have ever 
seen on the subject.”—Richard C. Cabot, 
M. D., Director Public School Association, 
Boston. 

«By far the best series of books on physi- 
ology.” —F. E. Spaulding, Superintendent 
of Schools, Newton, Mass. 

“It is impossible to say too muck for 
them.”—Ben 8B. Lindsey, County Court 
Judge, Denver, Colorado. 


“Most useful and most entertaining. "— 
Dr. H. Lincoln Chase, Health Officer, Brook- 
line, Mass. 


«“ A wonderful aid in developing a healthy 
line of thought.”—William J. Bullock, Mayor, 
New Bedford. 


A descriptive booklet will be sent post- 
paid to any address upon request. 


GINN and COMPANY Publishers 


29 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 








NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 


CAESAR: THE GALLIC WAR 


By Archibald Livingston Hodges, Instructor in 
Latin inthe Wadleigh High School, New York City. 
Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. xiii+522 pages. $1.25 net. 


ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS 


For Use in High Schools. By Henry Crew, Pro- 
fessor of Physics, Northwestern University, revised 
by Franklin T. Jones, Teacher of Physics, Univer- 
sity School, Cleveland. i2mo. Cloth. xiv+435 
pages. $1.10 net. 


THE NATURE-STUDY IDEA 
An Interpretation of the New School-movement to 
Put the Young into Relation and Sympathy with 
Nature. By L. H. Bailey. 12mo. Cloth. ix+246 
pages, $1.00 net. 


ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE 
By G. F. Warren, Professor of Farm Crops and 
Farm Management, New York State College of Agri- 
culture, at Cornell University. 12mo. Cloth. xxiv 
+434 pages. $1.10 net. 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL TO ACCOMPANY THE 
ELEMENTS OF: AGRICULTURE 
Paper.g§s2Spages. 12 cents net. 


TEACHING CHILDREN TO STUDY 


By Olive M. Jones, Principal, Public School No. 
120, and Eleanor G. Leary and Agnes E. Quish, 
Teachers, Public School No. 120, New York. 12mo., 
Cloth. viii+193 pages. 80 cents net. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Boston Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 











EIMER & AMEND 


205-21 Third Ave., NEW YORK 
Manfrs. and Importers of 


 OHEMIOAL 
PHYSICAL 


AND 


IOLOGIOAL 
APPARATUS 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS & SPENCER 
MICROSCOPES 











Progressive Lessons in Art Education. 
By Hugo B. Froelich and Bonnie E. Snow. 


‘Progressive Lessons in Art Education’’ is ar- 
tistic, practical, pedagogical and educational. It 
recognizes both the industrial and the art features 
of the subject. The lessons are so arranged that 
the subject of art education becomes an integral 
part of the pupil’s work in each and every grade 
from the First Primary through the Grammar 
School. 

This series of books, based as it is on the broadest 
possible experience in dealing with art education as 
a factor inthe common schools, fully justifies the 
reputation of its editors, and shows them to be 
eminent leaders in art educational thought and 
masters of the difficult task of formulating courses 
of study in art education and preparing lessons for 
the development of the subject. 


Descriptive Circular Sent upon Request. 


The Prang Educational Company 


New York Dallas Chicago 
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RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Date of expiration.—The date on the label of your paper indicates the time 
when your subscription expires. ’ 


Discontinuances.— a are mot discontinued at their expiration. 
Any subscriber wishing to stop his paper must notify the Publishers, otherwise 
he 1s responsible for payment as long as the paper is sent. Do not depend upes 
your Postmaster or any one else to order the paper stopped for you. 


Change of A ddress.— Subscribers must notify us of any change in their 
address, giving both the former and present address, otherwise they are respoa- 
sible for the paper if sent to a former address, until ordered stopped, or address 


ehanged. 


Hew to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances should 
be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express money orders, or regis- 
tered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 


Receip~is.— Remittances are acknowledged by change of date following the 
subscriber's name on the —. Should such a change fail to appear om the 
label of the second issue after the date of remittance, subscribers should notify 
as at once. 


Missing numbers.— Should a number of the Journat fail to reach a sub- 
scriber, he will confer a favor upon the Publishers by notifying us of the fact, 
upon receipt of which notice the missing number will be sent. We guarantee a 
full year’s subscription. 


All letters pertaining to the Editorial department and all communica- 
tions for the pages of the Journat should be addressed to A. E. WinsHIP, 


All letters pertaining to the business management of the JouRNAL 
Should be addressed to the Publishers. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Publication Office: 29-A BEACON STREET, 
BOSTON. 


CLUB RATES, 


In clubs of three or more, ° ‘ ° e - $2.00 a year 
renewal and ene new subscription, é é $4.00 * 
Que renewal and two new subscriptions, . ‘ 4 $5.50 * 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or more i 
formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 
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THE LOS ANGELES SITUATION. 


GREATEST EDUCATIONAL FIGHT OF THE TIMES. 
BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR, 


Los Angeles has had the most spectacular 
school fight in American history, with a triumph 
that turned a threatened tragedy into a reign of 
glory. 

From September 15 to 28 Los Angeles knew 
no issue, and had no interest but that of the Pub- 
lic Schools. 

The danger that threatened and the victory 
were largely centred about the city superintend- 
ent. 

DR. E. C. MOORE, SUPERINTENDENT. 

Some four years ago, Los Angeles employed 
as superintendent of her schools Dr. E. C. Moore, 
then a professor of education in the State Univer- 
sity of California. Dr. Moore had been in the 
university for eight years. He was a graduate of 
Columbia and Chicago Universities. Had lived 
for two years at Hull House and one year at the 
University settlement in New York city, and was, 
and still is, a member of the State Board of Chari- 
ties and Corrections of California. The superin- 
cendent is a professional educator. His appoint- 
ment was unsolicited by him, and he was elected, 
and ever since has been unanimously supported 
by a non-partisan board of education, the best the 
city of Los Angeles has ever had. The teachers 
of the city have been loyal to him, and, through 
them, the children. 

THE PROBLEM. 

Conditions in Los Angeles are somewhat pe- 
culiar. No town has grown more rapidly. The 
United States census of 1900 gave it a population 
of 102,479, while the school census of 1909 showed 
a population of 315,000. With such a marvelous 
erowth as this, the problem of providing schools 
for all, as fast as they come, is naturally difficult. 
Indeed, there is no city anywhere where the bur- 
den put upon the school management is heavier. 

WHERE TROUBLE AROSE. 

In addition to these natural difficulties, a great 
newspaper, vigorously assisted by the city audi- 
ter, has done everything in its power to impede, 
and, if possible, to overthrow the school system. 
This newspaper is one of the most powerful in 
United States, and when it set out to “get the 
superintendent” practically no one doubted its 
ultimate success. Had Dr. Moore been vulnerable 
at any point, personally or professionally, the tri- 
umph of his opponents would have been early and 
complete. Had he lacked the grit, the gumption, 
and the tenacity of a hero his failure would have 
been signal. 

We do not care at this time to go into the 
motives of the paper or of its editor. That is an- 
other story, and the motive is evidently the same 


as that which threatens the schools of Massachu- 

setts and of every comunity in the land, but no- 

where else has there been an E. C. Moore to chal- 

lenge the mighty power seeking to enthrone it- 

»eif in the public schools of America. 
SIGNIFICANT FACTS. 


This great daily paper started in to support Dr. 
Moore, of course it did. When the- National 
Fducational Association visited Los Angeles in 
1907 the local reception committee deeided to 
prepare a little guide book of Los Angeles and 
vicinity for free distribution to its guests. The 
superintendent of schools was made chairman of 
a committee of editors to prepare the book. The 
first copy that passed through his hands was a 
diatribe on “Industrial Freedom,” by the proprie- 
tor and editor of that paper. The article was nut 
suited to the purposes of a guide-book, and was 
not printed, and the superintendent of schools 
was promptly made to feel. that it was a danver- 
ous thing to edit the work of a powerful and vin- 
cictive editor. His name was placed on the black 
l'st, and his end was in sight. 

There are many ways of reaching a public offi- 
cial if one wants to destroy his work. Christmas 
came, and with it a protest from the chief rabbi 
of the city against over-sectarian zeal on the part 
of some of the teachers in their celebration of 
Christmas in the public schools. The constitu- 
tion and the law of California are quite plain upon 
this point, and to enforce them the superintendent 
of schools requested the principals to see to it 
that all doctrinal and dogmatic features should be 
omitted from the school exercises. He specifi- 
cally stated that no one could possibly object to 
anything historical and traditional in the observ- 
ance of the day. These instructions were fol- 
lowed, but the day after the schools closed this 
paper came out with large headlines, announcing 
that the superintendent had forbidden the men- 
tion of the name of Christ in the public schools. 
No other piece of misrepresentation could have 
affected a religious community more. Demon- 
strations were proposed. Many of the Protestant 
clergy denounced the head of the schools by name 
in their sermons. The congregations were so- 
licited to pass resolutions of condemnation, and 
the storm waxed hotter and hotter, until the super- 
intendent came out with a signed statement, ex- 
plaining the nature of the paper’s attitude toward 
him, and the exact character of his instructions 
on the observance of Christmas. The manufac- 
tured storm instantly settled, and the schools 
were allowed to conduct their work unhindered 
for a time, but not for long. 
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THE CRY OF EXTRAVAGANCE. 

Soon this particular newspaper raised the cry of 
extravagance in the expenditure of school 
moneys. Though the school district is a distinct 
corporation, the city council sent the city auditor 
to investigate, and the city auditor presented fig- 
ures to support the charge. The board of educa- 
tion, knowing the truth of the situation, called 
upon the three great public bodies, the Chamber 
of Commerce, the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ 
Association, and the Municipal League, to ap- 
point a citizens’ committee to investigate school 
conditions. They did so, and after thorough ex- 
amination the committee completely exonerated 
the board of education and the school superin- 
tendent, and praised them highly for their work. 
Again the schools knew a brief respite. 

SCANDALOUS ATTEMPT AT SLANDER. 

But when the Collinwood disaster occurred it 
became necessary to make additions of fire es- 
capes, hallways, and doors, etc., to mgke the 
school buildings of the city more safe for the chil- 
dren. The only money available for this purpose 
was in the building fund. It was, as the law in- 
tended, applied to it, and the bills were duly 
audited by the county authorities who controlled 
this fund. But the men who had promised to 
drive the superintendent of schools out of town 
thought they saw an opportunity of making their 
threat good, and on the very day before school 
opened they printed a full-page condemnation of 
the school management for “misappropriating 
public funds.” Such diversions are naturally 
somewhat disquieting to those who are falsely 
charged, and the board of education promptly ap- 
pealed to the grand jury for a thorough investiga- 
tion of its acts. The machinery of the law was 
put into operation. Witnesses were summoned, 
and the city official who had made the libelous 
charges was given an opportunity to make good. 
But the grand jury, in a special report, upheld the 
board of education in its work, praised it for its 
efficiency, and, in finally passing upon the charges, 
severely censured those who brought them, in the 
following words: “Since the Collinwood disaster, 
a year ago, additional exits and fire escapes have 
been provided by the board of education, and 
these, together with the regular fire drills, which 
are held in each building, provide perhaps as much 
security against loss of life by fire as can be at- 
tained with buildings of the type of construction 
which Los Angeles has built for school purposes. 
Nothing which has been done by the board of 
education was more imperatively necessary than 
the remodeling of the wooden school buildings of 
the city, in order to protect the lives of the chil- 
dren who daily assemble in them. Criticism be- 
cause of using building fund money for these life- 
saving additions to old buildings was, therefore, 
not only unwarranted, but ill advised and repre- 
hensible.” 

THE LIMIT OF THE FIENDISH. 


In spite of all this exposure of chicanery, when 
the board of education, on January 6, 1909, sub- 
mitted a bond issue for school buildings long 
overdue, to the people, this newspaper and this 
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city official had the temerity to oppose the bonds, 
on the score that the money would not be 
properly expended. The people promptly voted 
the bonds, four to one, and the newspaper, in rage, 
attacked the high school boys who had been 
active in the election as “pluggers” and criminals 
(issued January 7). 

The city auditor, who had fought the bond is- 
sue, with the paper arranged that a suit should 
be brought to tie up the bonds. After six 
months’ delay in building operations, the court 
decided in favor of the board of education. The 
bonds were advertised for sale. But a notice of 
a request for a new trial, anda brisk money 
market, with higher rates of interest prevailing, 
made 4 per cent. school bonds, with a clouded 
title, undesirable securities, and no bids for them 
were received. Meantime, school had opened for 
the year with hundreds of pupils in line for forty- 
eight hours at the two large high schools of the 
city, only to be turned away to temporary 
schools, at the end of their vigil, The elemen- 
tary schools were greatly overcrowded also. 

THE CAMPAIGN. 

The sentiment of the people was at last aroused. 
What a newspaper had done to wreck the school 
system, another newspaper with rare energy and 
business ability, and the united support of a 
school loyal community, proceeded to undo. As 
there had been no bids for the bonds when 
they were offered for sale, the Los Angeles 
Examiner called for 720 public spirited citizens 


each to buy one of the bonds. The task 
seemed too colossal to be handled in that 
way. Seven hundred and twenty thousand 


dollars is a large sum of money. People hesi- 
tated, but the energy with which the cause of the 
schools was promoted by its powerful champion, 
the Examiner, was invincible. Under the pres- 
sure of an aroused public opinion, the request for 
a new trial of the suit was withdrawn. Then the 
bonds began to sell rapidly. 
THE GREAT EVENT. 

To aid the cause of the schools, the Examiner 
arranged a great parade of school children and a 
mass meeting in the largest theatre in the city. 
The effect of the parade of school children, under 
such circumstances, is impossible to describe. 
As they came on, in double column, bearing 
scores of large American flags and banners, with 
requests for more schools and full opportunities 
for an education, they brought tears to the eyes 
of everyone. The people were carried off their 
feet. The children had won their victory, and the 
cause of education at that moment gained an in- 
tensity of support which it never before had 
known. The children marched to the mass 
meeting, the people went with them. Nearly 
10,000 men and women were turned away. The 
greatest enthusiasm marked every instant of the 
proceedings, and those who were present will 
never forget this novel town meeting on behalf of 
education. 

THE TRIUMPH. 


The bonds have all been sold for the most part 
to the individual citizens of the city. The schools 
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are hard at work once more, but the country will 
never forget this most remarkable act of support 
of the public schools that any community has ever 
undertaken ; it will never forget how the people of 
one American city rose in their might to protect 
and uphold the greatest of all American institu- 
tions, the public school, in its hour of trial. It is 
a hard task to guard liberty when its agencies are 
so bitterly and so falsely assailed, but an honest 
cause has triumphed, and once more the people 
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have pro.en that they can be depended upon to 
fight for justice and the right. 
THE MAN VINDICATED. 

Edwin C. Moore is to-day the most conspicu- 
ous educational leader in the world. He has 
dared to make the greatest fight for the schools 
since the days of Horace Mann. He has had his 
teachers with him, the children with him, and the 
public with him, and he has bravely exposed and 
laid low the most unscrupulous and powerful 
opposition imaginable. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL OF PEACE. 


By Edwin Ginn, in the Nation, 


Although man has been obliged to fight his way 
from the beginning, yet through the development 
of ages he has risen in a large measure above the 
necessity of fighting. Formerly the lord had his 
castle upon a spur of the mountain for defence 
against the lawless and against his enemies. This 
custom was extended, and they would signal each 
to the other when danger threatened. Later it 
was found to be cheaper and better to settle in a 
town and to build around it high walls, which 
could not be scaled. But the walled-town stage 
has long since passed, and we have now reached a 
stage of development where physical force within 
each nation is applied only as a police force to re- 
strain the vicious and turbulent. 

But as between nations the earlier conditions 
still prevail, and they continue to act toward each 
other as barbarians. They are suffering from fear 
and distrust of each other, almost wholly unwar- 
ranted. In fact, each individual nation wishes to 
be undisturbed in the peaceful development of its 
own resources. Rarely does one nation desire a 
conflict with another nation or to encroach upon 
the territory of another. Each wishes to live in 
harmony with the others... Yet our boundary 
lines are bristling with cannon, the seas are alive 
with battleships, and the tramp of the soldier is 
heard the world over. And for what purpose? 
Is it to curb the turbulent and vicious? No. It 
is because of a groundless fear of attack from sis- 
ter nations. Such attacks are not really con- 
templated, and ought not to be expected. 

This enormous expense for armies, this taxation 
that is draining every year billions from the treas- 
uries of the people and bringing want, sickness, 
suffering, and death to multitudes, is wholly unnec- 
cessary; and the problem of international peace is 
how to set in motion forces which will end this 
frightful waste and destruction. I believe that 
this result can best be accomplished by appealing 
to the enlightened self-interest of mankind and 
setting in motion educational forces which will 
show the folly of the present status, and will also 
remove the fear and suspicion which are the main 
causes of our present wasteful expenditures for 
armies and navies. 

But no substantial progress can be made if the 
effort runs directly counter to the present trend of 


thought and action. The idea of force cannot at 
once be eradicated. It is useless to believe that 
the nations can be persuaded to disband their 
present armies and dismantle their present navies, 
trusting in each other or in The Hague Tribunal 
to settle any possible differences between them, 
unless, first, some substitute for the existing forces 
is provided and demonstrated by experience to be 
adequate to protect the rights, dignity, and terri- 
tory of the respective nations. My own belief is 
that the idea which underlies the movement for 
The Hague Court can be developed so that the 
nations can be persuaded each to contribute a 
small percentage of their military forces at sea 
and on land to form an international guard, or 
police force. Five per cent. of the present arma- 
ments would probably be found sufficient. If this 
is too small, certainly 10 per cent. would be fully 
adequate to protect all the nations in their rights, 
and to prevent any disorder or turbulence. This 
plan involves no marked or revolutionary change 
in the present methods ; puts no additional burdens 
of taxation upon the people; but if tried, it will 
make the futility and waste of the present method 
so obvious that disarmament will naturally and in- 
evitably follow, just as disarmament among indi- 
viduals follows upon the institution and mainte- 
nance of an adequate police force. When the 
nations see that this international police force is 
ample to insure them all their rights, they will be 
unwilling to bear the present excessive burdens 
for armament ; and disarmament, or at least nine- 
tenths of it, will come as a natural and inevitable 
result of a perception of the obvious uselessness 
of armament. 

The plan which I would establish is somewhat 
as follows:— 

(1) There should be founded, 1 think in cor- 
porate form, an international school of - peace. 
Such a corporation would be a permanent legal 
machinery for receiving and disbursing contribu- 
tions and bequests ; for it is an important part of 
my purpose and hope that the fund which I have 
provided for should be but the nucleus and be- 
ginning of a great endowment, contributed by 
others and perhaps by the government them- 
selves, to forward this great cause. 

(2) This international school of peace, whether 
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incorporated or not incorporated, should have a 
president, secretary, treasurer, and board of man- 
agers or directors, making up an executive com- 
mittee, constituted of men who are known for 
their soundness of judgment as well as for their 
devotion to the public welfare. An advisory coun- 
cil, consisting of men prominent in the peace 
movement, might well be constituted. 

(3) There should be a bureau of education 
which should attempt to modify the courses of 
study in our schools, colleges, and universities, by 
eliminating the use of such literature and history 
as tend to inculcate unduly the military spirit and 
to exaggerate the achievements of war. Too 
much of our history is now devoted to accounts of 
battles and to the exploits of war heroes; too lit- 
tle respect and attention are directed to the unsel- 
fish and self-sacrificing lives of thousands of noble 
men and women who have striven and achieved 
mightily for the benefit of the race in the fields of 
peace. 

International exchange of teachers and stu- 
dents, in accordance with the ideas which under- 
lie the Rhodes scholarships and the recent ex- 
change of professors between Germany and 
America, should be further extended, even among 
the teachers of our public schools. 

Social intercourse among the educators of dif- 
ferent nations should be extended in every possi- 
ble way. “Stranger” and “enemy” always have 
been nearly, if not quite, synonymous terms. 

The circulation of such books as have already 
been published under the name of “The Inter- 
national Library” should be advanced in every 
possible way, and the publication and circulation 
of other books having an analogous tendency 
should be encouraged. 

The co-operation of the clergy should also be 
obtained. They should be interested in the peace 
movement and induced to preach upon its various 
aspects and to work among their parishioners, so 
that they may make their pulpits and lives a real 
power for “peace on earth and good will towards 
men.” Theological seminaries and other institu- 
tions for training preachers and clergymen should 
be brought to see the importance of this move- 
ment. 

Either separately, or as a part of this educa- 
tional bureau, there should be an organized at- 
tempt to influence the press of the world. Facts 
and arguments tending to show the advantages of 
peace from an historical and economic standpoint 
should be gathered and distributed to newspapers 
and magazines everywhere. An editorial corps, 
thoroughly trained, should furnish constantly to 
the press of the world material which would make 
for peace. One of the present great dangers of 
war is to be found in false, misleading, and inflam- 
matory statements about. international relations, 
written by irresponsible persons, and circulated by 
sensational newspapers. 

Again, why should not the government appro- 
priate money for the proper training of its civil 
servants, ten thousand in number? We have the 
amplest schools at West Point and Annapolis for 
the training of our young men for warlike duties. 
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If carefully educated, able men were employed in 
each of the capitals of the nations to smooth out 
the Various difficulties that might arise at the very 
beginning, who can estimate the beneficent effects 
upon our international relations? Is it not worth 
while for the governments of the world seriously 
to consider the establishment of a school for the 
education of their servants and a bureau, under 
the control of a cabinet officer, whose duty it 
should be to study broadly international relations, 
looking toward the peaceful development of each 
nation? The time may come, and I hope speedily, 
when the minister of peace will be regarded as im- 
portant to the human race as the minister of war. 

Our business organizations—chambers of com- 
merce and other similar associations—should be 
addressed and interested in this question of the 
burdens of war and of the threat and fear of war. 
These various organizations listen with intense in- 
terest to discussions on the effect of the tariff upon 
business, and spend a great amount of time and 
thought upon all such matters, yet entirely over- 
look the fact that almost, if not quite, the greatest 
single burden that business is now bearing is the 
war burden. 

(4) A political bureau should be instituted, 
which should employ men of statesmanlike grasp 
and power in all the main capitals of the world, to 
watch over the course of legislation and to work 
for the reduction of armaments. Such men 
should scrutinize all matters of international con- 
cern and strive in every way to prevent trifling 
causes from exciting international disputes and the 
war spirit. Many wars should and would be pre- 
vented if able, discreet, and statesmanlike men 
were in the capitals of the world, watching and 
working for good understanding and peace. 

To such a school I am myself planning to give 
$50,000 a year, and to endow it after my death; 
and it is my hope that other men will be ready to 
increase the fund to an efficient amount. Sut 
however carefully we may plan for this great work, 
its success must depend finally upon the kind of 
men and women employed. It is my belief that 
this organization should first aim to secure the 
most talented persons in their line, men and 
women who desire to devote their lives to the 
cause, making sure that we have a fund suffi- 
ciently large to guarantee them a salary adequate 
to enable them to do their work effectively and at 
the same time provide themselves with the 
ordinary comforts of life. Above all, every one 
who enters the ranks should do so because of an 
all-absorbing interest in the cause. I would 
rather have one, thus equipped, than a hundred of 
equal ability who were influenced largely by the 
salary ‘to be obtained. The success of this 
organization will depend upon the amount of en- 
thusiasm we put into the work, and it must be the 
enthusiasm of a reformer—a Godfrey, a Savon- 
arola, a Garrison, a Phillips—the kind of white 


deat that burns when it touches a community. 


With such a spirit great things can be accom- 
plished. 
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THE AMERICAN PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


[Ediforial in San Francisco Examiner.] 


To no man can discouragement come concern- 
ing the future of the American people if he under- 
stands and appreciates the value of the American 
public school. This school is this country’s most 
glorious institution and greatest achievement. 

The people of the United States, realizing the 
greatest of necessities, fist made men free, and 
now they make knowledge free to all men and 
women. 

Once a year, at least, all the people 
of the country should think of the 
public schools, dwell with gratitude 
on.the work of the teachers, and con- 
template with hope future results. 

The children in the homes, tens of 
thousands of them, are actually edu- 
cating their parents, among the for- 
eign born, giving to the older gene- 
ration the free knowledge that the 
government gives to the young. 


NO COMPARISON POSSIBLE. 


There is much important work in 
this world, but the work of educating 
the children is so much more im- 


MRS. MABEL R. BROWN 
portant than all other work that no Supt. of School, Portland, Me. 


comparison whatever is possible. 

Our achievements in industry, science, money- 
earning, and comfort-creating are as nothing 
compared with the creation of a better race of 
human beings. And the public school creates that 
better race. ; 

The public school is not only a factor for turn- 
ing out better human beings and a distributer of 
knowledge—it is also truly republican in its char- 
acter, a great mixer of the innumerable nationali- 
ties that make up the human wealth of America. 

If we should lose our factories and mines and 
big buildings and our accumulated wealth, the 
loss would be great. But every dollar of that 
loss, every stick and stone, would soon be re- 
placed by the children that have just come out of 
those public schools. 

Whereas, if we lost our public school system, 
if we abandoned the magnificent principle that 
declares all children entitled to knowledge, that 
loss would be irreparable. 

Fathers and mothers should be full of grati- 
tude for the work that the teachers, the superin- 
tendents, and the higher managers of the public 
school system have done throughout the year. 
All of these men and women working unselfishly, 
devoting their lives to the welfare of the children 
of others, are entitled to public thanks. They are 
paid insufficiently—shamefully little in thousands 
of cases. No money could compensate the work 
that they do. They are entitled, at least, to the 
deepest gratitude, to the earnest co-operation of 
the parents in their labor. 

Any man who helps to make our public school 
system better is the friend of the entire nation, 
the creator of a better race in the future. The 
man who from niggardliness, false sense of econ- 





omy in taxation, would limit public school expen- 
ditures, is an ignorant citizen or an unworthy citi- 
zen, or both. 

The man who would economize at the expense 
of the school children is mean-spirited and con- 
temptible. He who thinks that there is any 
education too good for the poorest child in the 
public school is entirely unworthy of the oppor- 


tunity that America offers to all. 
Ki 


It should be impossible for the rich- 
est man in the world to give his chil- 
dren an education better than that 
which the nation gives to all of its 
children. 

AMERICAN EQUALITY. 

As a matter of fact it is impossible 
to give to any child in America an 
education better than that which it 
finds in the public school. For the 
public school gives what no private 
school, however “aristocratic” or 
snobbish it may be, can possibly sup- 
ply. The public school gives a train- 
ing in American equality. It brings 
the boy and girl into contact with real 
life as it is. It teaches the grow- 
ing mind to adjust itself to different opin- 
ions, different views, and different nationalities. 
The public school is democratic in the true sense 
of the word; it discourages snobbishness, which 
the private school develops too often. 

The boy brought up in the public school has the 
best possible education to fit him for a successful 
career aS a man, no matter what that career may 
be. 

Every citizen should distrust the man who 
speaks against the public school, who seeks to 
curtail it, who in any way would hamper its ut- 
most development. Such a man is not an Ameri- 
can in spirit, he has not understood American in- 
stitutions, he is unworthy of them. 

THE GREATEST INTEREST. 

To the father and the mother the only visible 
and certain and really worth-while thing is the 
child created by them. That is the greatest in- 
terest for a good man and a good woman. The 
public school, upon which the child depends for 
its present and its future opportunity, is the 
greatest friend of the American father and 
mother. 

Work for your public schools, defend them, 
fight for them, honor the teachers and all that 
give loyal service to the children who are to do. 
America’s work in the future. 
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There are 622 universities, colleges, and techni- 
cal schools and 264 normal schools scheduled in 
the United States, but the quality is not estimated 
in giving this quantity. 

Nothing has interested the Japanese official 
visitors, students of American life and conditions, 
more than our juvenile cOurts. 
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WHAT COLLEGE PRESIDENTS SAY. 


THE ISSUES NOW BEFORE EDUCATORS. 


[By President William DeWitt Hyde, Bowdoin College, 
in the Congregationalist. ] 

Certain strictly educational problems are 
recognized to be farther from solution than ever. 
A generation ago physical science, represented in 
England and America by a group of able men who 
combined technical scientific knowledge with re- 
markable literary skill in its presentation, put sci- 
ence in the foreground of our educational policy, 
and, for a time, threatened to relegate art, letters, 
and religion to the rear. The representatives of 
arts and letters became frightened, and in their 
anxiety to save their departments from impending 
neglect, transformed them mto pseudossciences. 
This tendency received tremendous re-enforce- 
ment from Germany, where our promising young 
scholars were resorting for their training, and 
where the extreme scientific treatment of every- 
thing literary, historical, and human was rampant. 

The graduate schools of our American uni- 
versities rising at that time naturally followed this 
lead, and, in many cases, went to a greater ex- 
treme than their foreign masters; the result was 
that the liberal studies, like literature and history, 
were turned into exercises in grammar, investiga- 
tions into philology, and researches into the trivial. 
As a result, while we retained the terms, bachelor 
of arts, master of arts, and doctor of philosophy, 
we were training our scholars to be neither mas- 
ters of arts nor doctors of philosophy, but mas- 
ters of science, or pseudo-science. and doctors of 
reséarch. 

This exaggeration of the scientific side of edu- 
cation has had wide-spread and far-reaching influ- 
ence for both good and evil. On the one hand, 
it has made education sound and thorough where 
it was previously slip-shod and superficial; on the 
other hand, it has too often made it dry and 
dreary where it should be ennobling and inspiring. 
The problems before educators to-day consist 
very largely in the effort to retain the valuable 
part of this scientific inheritance, and to add on to 
it appropriate and practical artistic and philo- 
sophic features. 

Of all our educational 
lege has_ received 
the past year or 


institutions the col- 

most criticism within 
two. Some of this 
criticism has been intelligent and helpful; 
some of it has been very wide of the mark. 
Undoubtedly there is a great deal of leisure in our 
colleges. - To utilize that leisure to better purpose 
is urgently needed; to take it away altogether as, 
for instance, Clark College has done with its con- 
centration of four-years’ work into three, and its 
exclusion of athletics, is a dangerous experiment. 
Leisure perverted is wasteful, but leisure pro- 
hibited is fatal. Undoubtedly athletics and social 
interests often occupy a disproportionate amount 
of the student’s attention; vet, often, underneath 


this extravagance a wholesome tendency lies con- 
cealed, which it is our problem to recognize, pro- 
tect, and develop. 

The saddest omen for many of our colleges and 
universities is the reckless way with which they 
are filling up their faculties on paper evidence of 
merely technical acquisitions. There is nothing 
more liberal or liberalizing about the study of 
Latin or German or mediaeval history, as these 
subjects are conducted in many graduate schools, 
than there is about the study of anatomy or engi- 
neering or torts; and to place men of this type in 
charge of classes in Latin, German, and history is 
to invite disorder in those classes, and induce dis- 
gust for those subjects in the student. Not one 
man in ten who comes out of our graduate schools 
in these departments has the personal human atti- 
tude which makes him fit to teach a college class ; 
and until our college presidents stand ready to 
turn down, on these grounds alone, nine-tenths of 
the candidates who apply can we expect the neces- 
sary requirements in the conduct of our graduate 
schools. 

PRESIDENT ABBott LAWRENCE LowELL, Harvard: 
I believe in the college as the core of academic 
life, and as such it will continue at Harvard. 
Educators are attacking the American college on 
all sides. Many are not in sympathy with it, say- 
ing that inits present status it has outlived its 
usefulness. However, that is not the direction 
in which we shall go at Harvard. The future of 
this country lies in the future of its universities. 

Presment ArtHUR T. Haptey, Yale: In the 
modern curriculum in the universities athletics 
furnish the only means for competitive — skill 
among different types of men. The American 
college has not simply failed to make headway as 
fast as the American professional or technical 
school; it has lost definiteness of purpose. 
Neither the students nor the faculties know to- 
day what the college stands for in the way that 
they did fifty years ago. 

PRESIDENT CHARLES F. Towing, in “Education in 
the Far East”: The critical problem of Japan is, 
in a word, to continue to keep its life simple, as it 
takes its place with the other great political 
powers of the world. Simplicity of life is a state 
of mind quite as much as a condition of environ- 
ment. But it is concerned with environment as 
well as with the mental state. The simple life is 
the interpretation of life in terms of the spirit, and 
not of the flesh or of the purse. It stands for the 
negation of the lust of the flesh and the lust of the 
eyes. It knows not pride, and it does know 
humility, quietness, gentleness. It is free from, 
and absolutely above, all desire to make display. 
It represents directness, honesty, decorum. It 
incarnates the cardinal graces quite as well as the 
cardinal virtues,—and even these virtues it does 
not neglect. 
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The value of your teaching is not the information you put 
into the mind, but the interest you awaken.—G. Stanley Hall. 
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DR.. SABIN AT EIGHTY. 


Hon. Henry Sabin, LL. D., is eighty years of 
age October 23, and his friends from all sections 
of the country are sending him greetings this 
week. He was the teacher of Hon. William T. 
Harris and of the late Vice-President Hobart. 
He was a great teacher, won a national reputa- 
tion as superintendent of Clinton, Iowa, and was 
for five terms state superintendent, and is the 
most distinguished educational leader the state 
has ever had. He is known and beloved by more 
prominent educators than any other, has written 
the most widely read educational book of any one 
in the state, and has heen more influencial in na- 
tional councils than has any other Iowa man. 
He was present at the Denver meeting last July, 
and knows what is being said and done in all parts 
of the country. He has combined, in an unusual 
degree, power to administer large things in a 
large way, skill in perfecting details, inspiration 
in professional leadership, and wisdom in peda- 
gogical writing. 


FREDERICK E, Botton, 
Professor of Edacation, State University of lowa 

Dr. Henry Sabin is the grand old man among 
educators in lowa. His appearance at any educa- 
tional meeting is always greeted by the most sin- 
cere expressions of reverence and pleasure. His 
counsel is still sought and welcomed on all the 
great questions that come up before the educa- 
tional public. No other educator in Iowa has 
been known and reverenced by so many as he. 
One of his first pupils was the Hon. W. T. Harris. 
His last pupil is the great educational public of 
Iowa. His name will be known and honored as 
long as Lowa shall endure. 

—o-——_- 
Hon. Joun F. Ria@s, 
State Superintendent of Schools, lowa. 

Henry Sabin, the most potent educational leader 
Iowa has known, the ripe scholar, the able author, 
the wise counselor, the true friend, holds first 
place in the affections of Iowa teachers, and this 
pre-eminence has been his for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. 

That the evening twilight may be prolonged 
and many peaceful years yet be his is the earnest 
wish of his host of friends. 

—o-—— 
Witsur H. Benper, 
Iowa State Teachers College. 

“Remember right is always right, wrong is al- 
ways wrong.”—Superintendent Henry Sabin to a 
Clinton (Iowa) high school class a third of a cen- 
tury ago. At eighty the character of the speaker 
is the noblest commentary on the practice of the 
suggested virtues. 

Hon. Henry Sabin, silent, sincere, sympathetic ; 
honest, straightforward, trustworthy ; the friend of 
children, of the public schools, and of the teach- 
ers; respected by passing acquaintances, admired 
by professional associates, loved by all who know 
his greatness of intellect and heart, whom to call 
friend is an honor and a benediction, 


America and the world. 


E.tmuer E. Brown, 

United States Comminsioner of Education. 

It is well worth a life to have done what Henry 
Sabin has done for the public schools of Lowa. 

a ; 
Witiram A, Mowry, 
Hyde Park, Mass. 

The last half century has been nowhere more 
prolific of great men than in the ranks of educa- 
tors,—William T. Harris, George Howland, 
Louis Soldan, Norman A. Calkins, Samuel H. 
Taylor, Francis Wayland, Eliphalet Nott, Henry 
Sabin, and a host of. worthies too numerous to 
mention. Of those just mentioned only two are 
among ‘the living, the first mentioned and the 
last. The last was the teacher of the first. Dr. 
Sabin will soon join the guild of octogenarians. 
A farmer’s boy, an Amherst graduate, a teacher 
in four states, state superintendent of schools in 
Iowa, he has ever been a very active educator. 

His characteristics have been honesty, activity, 
earnestness, decision, and sound common sense. 
He has always been on the side of right thinking, 
right speaking, and right living; a splendid 
specimen of a progressive, conservative educator. 

May he live to enjoy many years yet in watch- 
ing and reflecting on the progress of education in 


——)-——— 


PRESIDENT CHARLES ELpRED SHELTON, 
Simpson College. 

The writer has spent a little over thirty years as 
a school teacher in Iowa, during twenty-five of 
which he has known and been intimately associated 
with Henry Sabin. The schools of Lowa are in- 
debted to him in many respects, but especially in 
the following :— 

He gave the state through a period of many 
years a system of city schools, an example to all 
the rest of us because of the common-sense, con- 
servatively progressive application of the best 
principles of teaching and school management. 

The-schools of the whole state of every class 
will be the better because of the high ideals he 
gave during his several terms as superintendent of 
public instruction. 

Since his retirement from active participation in 
school work he has been the exponent, in and out 
of lowa, of the highest things educationally. 

The schools of the nation will be the better for 
the eighty years of life given to Henry Sabin, and 
in and out of the Hawkeye state we thank God and 
take courage for what his life has meant to educa- 
tion. 

—— 
PRESIDENT O. H. Lonewe tt, 
Highland Park College, lowa. 


Twenty-eight years ago this winter I met the 
Hon. Henry Sabin for the first time at the 
State Teachers’ Association held at Oskaloosa, 
Iowa. I remember him very distinetly. A ques- 
tion had been raised with regard to the manage- 
ment of the reform school at Mitchellville, Lowa, 
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Henry Sabin was sitting in the back part of the 
room. He raised his voice in a high key, and 
started down the aisle toward the platform as fast 
as he could walk, stating that he wished to pro- 
claim with all the power at his command against 


the proposition set forth in the preceding paper. 


I was a new man in the state, and the episode 
created an impression that I have never forgotten, 
and during all the years since that time I have al- 
ways found him the same stern and forceful man, 
always ready tg fight for the right, and to fight 
against anything that he thinks is not for the best 
interests of the Iowa schools. 

He is a grand old man, and it is a splendid thing 
for the state of Iowa that he has been spared to 
reach his eightieth birthday. 

—— , 
Prestpent Homer H.Seerwey, 
Iowa State Teachers College. 


To Iowa Henry Sabin’s career makes him the 
most notable public school educator of the past 
quarter of a century. As city superintendent of 
schools he gave public school administration a 
serviceableness and a prominence that became the 
model for excellence and success to others. As 
superintendent of public instruction of the state 
for eight years his record shows brilliant achieve- 


ment (1) in building up a permanent public opin- - 


ion as to the value, importance, and necessity of 
elementary education; (2) in the developing and 
unifying of the spirit of sacrifice and service among 
the whole body of the teachers ; (3) in the expand- 
ing and employing of the teachers’ associations— 
local, sectional, and state—as agencies to popu- 
larize and strengthen the schools; (4) in the secur- 
ing a more dominant public conscience that in- 
sisted upon better qualifications in teachers, bet- 
ter relations between people and teachers, better 
ideals as to the teacher’s province in society, and 
better remuneration for the work. 

As platform speaker, as editorial writer, and as 
author of useful works, he has attained a leader- 
ship as a thinker, as a literary critic, and as a sym- 
pathetic personality that has made his opinions 
have great weight with the common workers for 
the public good. 

—--——— 
Presipent A. B. Storss, 
Iowa State College. 

Hon. Henry Sabin, now reaching a_ ripe 
old age, is one of the most honored men of Iowa, 
or of the Middle West. His educational ideals 
have largely constituted the working program in 
its educational development. He is one of those 
rare men who never grow old in spirit or in 
mental attitude. 

ae eae 
Forrst C. Ensten, 
Inspector of Schools, the State University of lowa. 


No young man can rise to his best unless he has 
before him a hero, the embodiment of a high ideal. 
Fortunate, indeed, are the young men in Iowa 
schools, for they have had for hero, seer, and 
prophet one of the sturdiest characters American 
education has produced. In the forefront of bat- 
tle Henry Sabin stood for a generation, stout of 
heart, clear of mind, fighting for boys and girls, 


/ 
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With tongue and pen, in classroom and on lecture 
platform, as private citizen and as official repre- 


_ sentative of the state, he has influenced public edu- 


cation in Iowa as no other man has done. 

Now, a potent force at eighty, he sits in 
his office at Des Moines at work, to the teachers 
of this and other states still hero, prophet, seer. 
Few men have done so great a work; fewer have 
lived to receive grateful tribute from those he 


served so freely. 
SPCESEEE ALS CEE TENS BAST aera 


THE CIVIC SITUATION. 
BY W. H. ALLEN. 


America’s greatest legacies are her greatest dis- 
appointment,—religion, education, democracy! 
We extol them; we make sacrifices for them; we 
misuse and misunderstand them. The church 
complains of growing irreligion. Government ad- 
mits that it has not been democratic. Educational 
institutions, according to their most honored 
leaders, have given in large measure mis-educa- 
tion; have been neither universal nor free; and so 
far as their program is executed, create special 
privilege for the educated, train for caste. and fail 
to educate for religion and democracy. 

Since government is organized action of one 
hundred per cent. of a community, wherever gov- 
ernment is busy manufacturing sickness, industrial 
incapacity, mis-education, crime, and inequality, 
its product accumulates faster than the product of 
church and school working with divided forces 
and deficient tools upon part of the population 
part of the time; therefore the gravity ofa situa- 
tion, where, in practically every city of the coun- 
try, organized society is paying more men and 
women to do anti-social work than church and 
philanthropy are paying to do social work.  Or- 
ganized society is putting obstructions in the way 
of enlightened and religious life for adults by the 
score, where church, school, and private philan- 
thropy directly uplift one.—Atlantic. 
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PITY THE GROUCH. 


An eminent scientist in the medical world says 
that grouchy people are incapable of mental de- 
velopment. A grouch is to mental soil what sor- 
rel is to the earth soil, that is, shows it to be so 
sour, so aciduous, that nothing healthy can come 
therefrom. Put litmus paper in soil that produces 
sorrel, and it turns it as any other acid would. 
Try social, political, economical, or educational 
litmus paper on the tongue of a grouch, and it 
turns it just the same. Poor fellow! 

There is fundamental truth in Emerson’s 
declaration that it makes very little difference 
what you study, but that it is in the highest degree 
important with whom you study. There flows 
from the living teacher a power which no text- 
book can compass or contain,—the power of 
liberating the imagination and setting the student 
free to become an original investigator. Text- 
books supply methods, information, and  disci- 
pline; teachers impart the breath of life by giving 
us inspiration and impulse.—From “Books and 
Culture,” by Hamilton Wright Mabie. 
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SPIRIT AND AIMS IN THE CONDUCT OF PLAY.—(I.) 


BY CLARK W. HETHERINGTON, 


For American Playground Association. 


The Social Opportunity—The director has the 
real boy and girl to deal with. They are forming 
habits of honesty or cheating, fair or foul play, 
generosity or selfishness, politeness or rudeness, 
determination or vacillation, in all their activities, 
He has a thousand opportunities to direct habit 
every day. The children will learn their spirit and 
method of play latgely from him. He is sowing 
his personality broadcast, and should be careful of 
the type. 

Personal Methods.—The director should try to 
know many children by name. He should be 
friends with as many as possible. Any prowess 
or art that he may possess will increase the effec- 
tiveness of his example in everything ; conversely, 
any ignorance of rules or inability to take part ef- 
fectively in playground activities will diminish his 
influence in everything. He should be sympa- 
thetic. He should take an interest in all the ex- 
periences and plans of the children. He should 
try to help them in all their right endeavors. 

General Ends to Be Secured.—Health; physi- 
cal strength; organic strength; the development 
of a maximum of energy; the happiness of the 
children. 

Social Ends to Be Attained.—Cleanliness. 
Outsiders are apt to judge the playground by the 
appearance of the children; parents decide in this 
way whether to send their children there or not. 
Girls especially do not like to play with children 
who are very dirty. There should be some pro- 
vision for washing. ° The director should speak to 
and caution the children who are careless in this 
matter. He should have an occasional military 
inspection of his teams and try to get the cap- 
tains to take pride in the appearance of their men. 
Choose some one for some preferment occasion- 
ally, because he looks so “neat.” 

Politeness.—This is very effectively taught 
without great effort in the playground. The chil- 
dren will learn much from imitation of the teacher. 
They are apt to think at first that politeness does 
not apply to play, so the lesson is all the more 
needed. The director must use polite expressions 
in all games; nearly all the ring games have op- 
portunities in this direction. He must insist on 
politeness to himself and on politeness to all offi- 
cials and opponents at meets on penalty of dis- 
qualification. Children will need instruction, as 
they will not know what politeness requires. 

The Formation of Friendships.—The friendships 
of children are formed mostly in play. The director 
should check the forward, obstinate, selfish ones, 
and help them to be good comrades and generous 
competitors. The backward and diffident chil- 
dren should be encouraged and drawn into the 
games. A spirit of friendliness is essential to the 
success of play, and it is one of the most valuable 


kinds of training that the playground can give. 

Obedience to Law.—The director should get 
the children to live up to the rules of the game be- 
cause they are the rules, and it is the sportsman- 
like thing to do, rather than from fear of penal- 
ties. The law of the game is the essence of all law 
to the boy, and the playground is the place to 
teach him to be law-abiding. 

Loyalty.—The director should try :to secure 
loyalty in all his teams. . It is the boy’s first step in 
unselfishness and almost the same to him as patri- 
otism is to the citizen. He should create loyalty 
to the ground, by holding competitions with 
other playgrounds, and getting as many children 
to enter into the spirit of it as possible; by arous- 
ing local pride by keeping the ground always in 
order, with the litter always picked up, the ap- 
paratus in repair, the grass cut if there’ is any; 
by various local insignia which serve as a basis for 
the attachment of the spirit of loyalty. | Some of 
these are ‘a playground button, a banner, a uni- 
form, colors, a yell. Loyalty should never be so 
partisan as to obscure the rights of opponents or 
the courtesy due them. Each should respect the 
loyalty of the other and the obligations it imposes. 
Loyalty should not’ be of the blind sort that fol- 
lows the lead of the gang into all sorts of excesses, 
The attitude of the director is apt to determine the 
attitude of the children. He must be especially 
careful of what he does and says at tournaments 
on this account. 

Justice.—The director should preach and en- 
force the “square deal” until it becomes a habit. 
Large children must not take things away from 
small ones. Children must take their turns on 
coveted apparatus. Children must give up the 
coveted position when they have. held it a fair 
length of time. In games they must not try to 
annoy their opponents. 

Honesty.—There are many tendencies and op- 
portunities to be dishonest in all games. The di- 
rector should be so severe with cheating that hon- 
esty will be the best policy. 

Truthfulness.—In tournaments there are very 
strong temptations to false registration from dif- 
ferent grounds, under false ages, and from non- 
amateurs and “ringers.” 
one consistent and effective punishment for all 


‘these, and it is the most effective lesson in truth- 


fulness that can possibly be given. 

Determination.—There are many children who 
try a game or “stunt” once or twice and then give 
up if they are not successful, who are discouraged 
if their opponents get a large score against them, 
and want to stop the game. There is no other 
opportunity of equal value in teaching the will to 
succeed against obstacles or odds. The director 
should encourage them to keep trying. 


Disqualification is the 
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THE CONQUEST OF THE AIR. 


SGHOOL BXBROCISE. 

[Platform may be decorated with balloons, flags of all 
countries, and pictures of famous air-navigators. Wnter 
Columbia and Uncle Sam.) 

Columbia—This is a great age, Uncle Sam. The 
twentieth century has opened with wonderful revelations 
of human skill and genius. When I hear of what is be- 
ing done and has been achieved in the conquering of the 
air, I am filled with wonder and amazement. 

Uncle Sam—And I also; for the conquest of the air 
has at last been made certain, and it has come through 
the bravery and skill of men of genius in many lands. 

Columbia—Bravery and skill! That is true. For no 
other problem, I am sure, ever required greater cour- 
age and talent for its mastery than the great problem of 
the navigation of the air. Courage of the highest type 
has distinguished the pioneers in this grand achievement. 
I seem to see them now passing before me, each under 
the banner of his native land.” 

{Music sounds. Enter a long procession, the sections 
headed by heralds wearing the colors of different lands, 
and each individual bearing his own name. If possible 
let the most prominent carry models of the balloons and 
airships which they have invented and sailed.] 

Uncle Sam—Yes, here they are,—those men of infinite 
perseverance, of highest skill, of dauntiess courage. 
France leads the van, for France has more than any 
other land contributed to the advancement of aerial navi- 
gation. Im France has been held the first of the great 
aerial contests—those of Paris in 1900 and of Rheims in 
1909. France has given us the first international: expo- 
sition of aerial navigation. The first voyagers of the 
air were Frenchmen. ‘The French government has given 
liberal support to struggling genius among aviators. 
French aero organizations have stimulated the work of 
invention by generous prize offers, and France leads in 
the manufacture of airships with a score of factories. 
Three French newspapers are devoted solely to aviation. 

Montgolfier—I am the very first man to buiid a bal- 
loon, which was floated with hot air in Annonay, Frame, 
in 1783. + 

Professor Charles—In that year I, too, made balloons, 
and I was first to use hydrogen gas for this purpose. My 
balloons have scarcely been improved on since, 

Pilatre de Kosier—With a companion, Marquis d’Ar- 
landes, I was the first aerial voyager in history, making 
my first ascent in 1783. 

M. Blanchard—lI first crossed the British channel in 
1785. For this the king of France gave me a pension of 
fifty pounds ($250.) 

Count Zambeccari—It was in 1803 and 1804 that I 
made famous balloon voyages. 

A. J. Garnerin—I am the first who ever descended 
Safely from a balloon by means of a parachute. 

Gay Lussac—I took to ballooning that I might con- 
tribute to the world’s scientific knowledge of the upper 
air currents. 

Gaston Tissandier—I aided in trying to solve the 
still unsolved problem of steering a balloon.., 

Camille Flammarion—I am both an astronomer and 


. an aeronaut. 


Count de la Vaulx—In 1900 I made a notable trip in a 
balloon from Paris to Russia in a race during the Paris 
exposition, traveling 766 miles in twenty-one hours and 
thirty-four minutes. 

Commandant Renard—I am the head of the French 
war balloon service and one of the heroes of the siege 
of Paris. 

M. Delagrange—I was first to carry an extra passen- 
ger in an aeroplane. 
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M. Bieriot—I have the honor of being first to cross 
the English channel in an aeroplane. 

Uncle Sam—Bleriot ranks among the most courageous 
and daring of twentieth-century aeronauts. The Society 
of Arts has had his portrait painted for its gallery and 
he has been showered with honors. 

{Group departs.]} 
{Enter British group of nine, led by herald.) 

James Tytler—I am the first Briton to make a public 
ascent in a balloon in Great Britain, in 1784 at Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. 

Charles Green—My name will always be connected 
with aerial navigation in England. I invented the guide 
rope, which has been of such service to balloonists. I ' 
was first to use ordinary cval-gas instead of the costly 
hydrogen. I built the famous “Great Nassau,” whieh 
carried its passengers 500 miles over land and sea in 
eighteen hours in 1836, This balloon could hold 85,000 
cubic feet of gus and it had a lifting power of 4,000 
pounds. 

Henry Tracy Coxwell—I invented a war balloon. 

James Glaisher—As a scientist, I noticed among other 
things that the earth from a balloon appears to be con- 
cave and not convex. 

Colonel Frank Burnaby—I crossed the English chan- 
nel in a balloon, which I pilated alone in 1864. 

Rev. J. M. Bacon—I have practiced ballooning to 
carry out some acoustic experiments. 

Monck Mason—My book, “Aeronautica,” is a reference 
work on aerial navigation. 

Sir Hiram Maxim—I built a big aeroplane and I have 
written books on the subject. 

Uncle Sam—Sir Hiram Maxim and other Englishmen, 
including William Beedle, Hugh Bastin, and Dr. Barton, 
are noted experts in the building and management of 
airships. 

Henry F'arman—I had the honor of winning the great 
prize, the Prix de Champagne, at the great aerial con- 
tests, August, 1909, at Rheims, France, for endurance and 
distance, when I traveled 111.77 miles in three hours, 
four minutes and fifty-six and two-fifths seconds in an 
airship of my own design. 

Columbia—Farman’s great perseverance and courage 
are an incentive to other airship navigators. And here 
is Brazil and the indefatigable Santos Dumont. I 
thought he was a Frenchman. 

[Enter Brazil group of two and herald.] 

Santos Dumont (saluting}—No, I am from Brazil, but 
most of my aerial experiments have been made in the 
hospitable atmosphere of France, Although my ma- 
chines have not proved to be of the most practical value, 
they have proved a stimulus to invention. In 1901 I 
was awarded the Deutsch prize of $20,000, which I di- 
vided among the poor of Paris and my faithful work- 
men. My own government, Brazil, gave me an award 
of $55,000. 

Columbia—Great honors are yours, Santos Dumont, 
well known as “king of the air.” 

Bartholomeo Lourenco de Giesmao—I am a Brazilian 
also, and a monk, and am among the first builders of 
airships. I was so successful in my ascents from Lis- 
bon, Spain, in 1709, that they put me to death as a sor- 
cerer. Those were the sad days of the Spanish inqui- 
sition. 

Uncle Sam—The Germans have quietly done much to 
forward aerial navigation. There is a balloon service 
connected with the army and a training school at Fried- 
richshafen for the training of aeronauts. 

{Enter German group with herald.] 

Otto Lillenthal—My aerial experiments, which cost 

me my life, were made in 1896 with a biplane gliding ma- 
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chine, which was pushed from an elevation and then 
gradually floated to the ground below. 

Dr. Berson—aAs a scientist, my balloon ascensions 
have enabled me to study rarefied atmosphere at great 
heights. 

Count Zeppelin—I am the builder of an aerial man-of- 
war, which is designed for use in the German army. It 
is over 400 feet long, carries sixteen passengers, and 
cost $300,000. ‘1 

Columbia—Count Zéppelin is counted among the 
bravest and ablest of the world’s air navigators. Here 
comes Sweden. 

[Enter Sweden—Andree and herald.) — 

§. A. Andree—I am the Swedish explorer and aero- 
naut who started for the North Pole in a balloon in 
1897 with one companion, and though my life was lost 
I am proud to be one of those who have tried to help 
in the conquest of the air. 

Uncle Sam—Honor the noble, ill-fated Andree. The 
Italians have an army-balloon service. 

{Enter Italy—Signor Lunardi and herald.] 

Signor Lunardi—While attached to the Neapolitan 
Embassy in London in 1784 I made a balloon ascent, 
and am thus representative of Italy’s efforts in the con- 
quest of the air. 

Uncle Sam—The king of Belgium has opened a liter- 
ary and scientific competition in work on aerial naviga- 
tion for all lands. 

[Enter Belgium—DeCaters and herald.] 

DeCaters—I am honored with being the representative 
of Belgium. In 1908 I perfected a triplane that flew 
nearly half a mile. 

{Enter Austria—Herr Wilhelm Kress and herald.]} 

Herr Wilhelm Kress—I have worked on a “kite-flyer,” 
which had some success, though lost, and shows that 
Austria also has an interest in the conquest of the air. 

Columbia—Last, but not least, we hail the earnest men 
of our own land who have honored their country 
through their bravery and talents in the great aerial 
achievements of the age. : 

Jeffries—It was I who furnished the balloon in which 
M. Blanchard, the French aeronaut, made that famous 
first voyage across the British channel in 1785. I went 
with him on that journey on the condition that if at a 
critical moment it was found there was one too many in 
the car of the balloon I would jump out! 

Uncle Sam—yYour courage was even greater than his; 
and if our government had given you full recognition, 
you would have been given a pension as Blanchard was 
by the King of France. 

Wise and LaFontaine—We are ranked among the first 
aeronauts who made long balloon voyages, ours being a 
distance of 1,150 miles in less than twenty hours. 

Samuel P. Langley—All the world watched my experi- 
ments in 1896, when I built an aerodrome with steam 
motor, which flew 3,000 feet. 

Octave Chanute—My biplane glider carried a man 400 
feet in 1896, and I have written a book on flying ma- 
chines. 

Glen Curtiss—I won the international aviation prize 
—the Gordon-Bennett cup—for America at the Aviation 
Week aerial contests in Rheims, France, August, 1909, 
and other honors in Italy. 

Uncle Sam—That puts the United States at the fore- 
front in the cenquest of the air. Honor to Curtiss! 

Columbia—And here are the Wright brothers of Ohio, 
who have covered their country with glory and won 
everlasting fame as builders and navigators of airships. 

Wilbur and Orville Wright—Long and patient study 
and experimentation enabled us to master the problem 
of mechanical flying in December, 1903. Our first long 
flight in our biplane was made in a field near our home, 
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Dayton, Ohio, in the spring of 1904, when we flew six 
miles in a circle. Our machine has been adopted by the 
United States government and has been well received in 
other lands, especially in France. 

Columbia—The achievement of the Wright brothers in 
giving to the world an aeroplane that will really fy and 
will be of practical use marks a new era in the history 
of the world. All honor to them and to the groups of 
courageous men in the various lands who have paved 
the way with more or less success towards the long-de- 
sired end—the conquest of the air. 

Re 
BPOCH-MAKING PRIZES. 

Last Saturday I had a notable experience. One of the 
chief compensations of an opportunity to be vitally in- 
terested in more than 200 cities, in more than half the 
states of the Union annually, is the fact that one gets 
many remarkable things at first hand, as I did on Aug- 
ust 28 in Toledo. 

Toledo! What right has that city to lead in so many 
truly wonderful social reforms! On Saturday in a beau- 
tiful parlor fourteen children were given prizes such as 
were never given before, I think. 

Two weeks before then had been a Romping Day. In 
one of the city’s largest public parks there were 13,000 
children enrolled. These were given 13,000 luncheons, 
which had been provided by several hundred citizens. 
Nothing is ever done in Toledo by one, two, ten, or 
twenty rich people! Whatever is done for the public the 
public does! No man can make political capital in To- 
ledo by his benevolence. That may be the reason why 
Toledo so often leads all other American cities. But I 
am interested in Romping Day only incidentally. There 
were to be prizes, several prizes. None of these were 
for potatw races, for ball playing, for running, jumping, 
or flying. Any old-fashioned city can give prizes for 
such stunts as those., There was a committee, a large 
committee of the best citizens, who were to circulate 
among those 13,000 children all day, to observe unusual 
deeds, and report the same to a small central committee, 
The children had no idea for what prizes were to be 
given or that they were being observed. It was my great 
good fortune to be present when fourteen children, from 
six to fourteen,—school age,—came to this parlor. No 
one of them knew for what he had come. Each had re- 
ceived a little note saying that he was invited to come to 
the parlors at 2 o’clock to meet John BH. Gunckel. That 
was honor enough for any boy or girl in Toledo. These 
letters were signed by Mrs. Beatrice Vaughn. The first 
prize was a beautiful and valuable hunting case gold 
watch and fob given to a lad of fourteen. 

For what? He did not know until he was publicly told 
that he had been noticed by several members of the com- 
mittee, and was always doing something helpful for 
somebody. Unconsciously he had been living for others 
all that Romping Day. A girl of twelve was given a 
lovely girl’s silver watch and charm, because several of 
the committee had come upon her taking care of a litile 
crippie girl so that the older sister of the cripple child, 
who has the care of the little one so much of her life 
that she has little pleasure, could romp that one day, and 
she mothered the little one so sweetly that it touched the 
hearts of the corumittee. There were twelve other chil- 
dren who received prizes that day for the way they did 
things, the sniallest being a silver dollar. These prizes 
were provided personally by members of the city board 
of education. Never has any experience touched me 
quite like this. I never admired Mr. Gunckel more than 
as he told each child that someone had observed his good 
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(Continued on page 411.) 
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NATIONAL CHILD LABOR. 


Child labor is a national evil, and must be at- 
tacked with a country-wide movement, first to se- 
cure national laws, and then to insist upon their 
enforcement. Legislation will never be attained 
primarily by legislatures or by Congress, nor its 
enforcement accomplished by officers of the law. 
Most unfortunately industrial interests which have 
come to mean corporate interests never favor, and 
more or less openly oppose, all laws tending to 
withdraw children from shops, factories, and 
mines, and since these interests are always repre- 
sented by astute, experienced, artistic legislative 
lobbyists no reform cause thrives until it meets 
Greek with Greek. 

This necessitates efficient organization. Seri- 
ously as the public objects to a multiplication of 
organizations with expensive offices and an array 
of officials, paid and unpaid, there is no other way 
of achieving success in making and enforcing laws 
that antagonize either corporate wealth or en- 
trenched politicians. 

It is always disagreeable to have these appeals 
to “join” organizations with five-dollar dues, and 
dues have almost universally been raised from one 
and two dollars to five, but the time has come 
when prayers without the payment of dues are of 
slight ayail, humanly speaking, and a cause that 
can thrive on dollar dues is rarely significant. 
The time has come when those who mean business 
must get down to business and back their good 
will with good deeds. 

A petition is not worth the ink used in writing 
the names, but an organization with 10,000 men 
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and women who have written their names on $5 
checks when they have applied for membership is 
more influential than a million mere names. 

The National Child Labor Committee, 105 East 
Twenty-second street, New York, Owen R. Love- 
joy, general secretary, has at last gotten in line for 
earnest and efficient effort, both for securing leg- 
islation and for the enforcement of child labor 
laws. ' There are already over 5,000 members, 
each of whom has passed in his check, and the 
campaign is in its infancy. In the coming winter 
it will aid in legislative campaigns in eleven states 
and direct the efforts at Washington for the es- 
tablishment of a federal children’s bureau. A bill 
to establish this bureau is before both the Senate 
and House, and has been favorably reported by 
both committees having it in charge. It is of the 
utmost importance that efforts be continued in its 
behalf to insure its enactment at the forthcoming 
session of Congress, and the National Child Labor 
Committee is the only organization that can be of 
any appreciable service in this matter. 


ow ww 
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CHICAGO PLAY FESTIVAL 


The Playground Association of Chicago cele- 
brated the anniversary of Chicago’s great fire on 
October 9 with the greatest of play festivals. 

There were 3,400 participants in the exercises! 

The games were on from 10 to 12, 1.30 to 5.30, 
7.30 to 11. 

The golf links of Garfield park was the field. 
There were forty tents for “Green Rooms for the 
participants.” 

The onlookers were tens of thousands, but 
there was no way to estimate them. 

For the first time children’s institutions were 
allowed to have a part in the festivities. The 
John Worthley school and the Half-Orphan Home, 
for instance, had an opportunity to demonstrate 
what they could do. 

The various parks of the city did excellently 
well, as, indeed, they ought, as they are in practice 
to the limit. 

The Chicago Normal school was one of special 
attraction. The most spectacular event was FEd- 
ward B. DeGroot’s South Park boys and girls, 
and the most uniformly artistic exercises were the 
Hinman gymnastic features. 

There were 137 distinct games and dances 
representing the folk games and dances of all 
nations. 

The Playground Association of Chicago is an 
organization of inestimable value to the city. Its 
purpose is to promote the play and recreative 
spirit through festivals of play, sport, folk games, 
and national dances; to investigate city condi- 
tions with reference to playground extension; to 
secure more playgrounds and recreation centres: 
to study and promote playground efficiency: and 
to encourage outdoor life and appreciation of the 
natural beauty around Chicago. 

Some of the most public-spirited men and 
women of the city, persons with large wealth as 
well as those with rare gifts of leadership were 
present. Some of the best known of these are: 
Harold F. McCormick, Mrs. Joseph T. Bowen, 
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Graham Taylor, Charles L. Hutchinson, Clarence 
Buckingham, Graham Romeyn Taylor, Jane Ad- 
dams, Dora Allen, Mrs. Anita McCormick Blaine, 
Edward B. DeGroot, Frederick Greeley, Henry 
Hartung, Amalie Hofer Jerome, Jens Jensen, 
Julian W. Mack, Mary McDowell, Henry W. 
Thurston. 

It has been my privilege to be at the three an- 
nual play festivals of this association, and the 
value of the playground movement is more and 
more apparent with each recurring festival. 

Its service to childhood is of the same impor- 
tance as the juvenile court, the George Junior Re- 
public, and the Newsboys’ Association. 


ajo La. " 
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A GREAT SERVICE TO THE FARM. 


The Ohio State University at Columbus, under 
President W. O. Thompson, has set in motion 
some phases of work for rural schools that de- 
serve wide publicity that they may have projected 
efficiency. Nowhere has a state university, so 
far as we know, done so much for the past five 
years to get directly at the country boy and girl 
through the country schools. 

This coming year they will have a special ap- 
propriation of $20,000 available for thirty-six 
agricultural schools, one each week throughout 
the state. These schools will be for the general 
enlightenment of the farmers and their families, 
and will be conducted mostly in the months when 
the strain is least upon the farmers. 

In the spring months the entire force will go 
about the state with demonstration lessons on the 
orchards to show the farmers of each community 
how much they can easily accomplish through the 
application of the science of horticulture. 

At the state fair there was the greatest of all 
demonstrations, the entire force being massed 
there. There will be demonstration work in 
domestic science, dairying, a good exhibit for 
agriculture, and a series of lectures in a well-pre- 
pared room for the benefit of the public, especially 
for the farmers, and for women. These lectures 
are to be publicly announced on the fair grounds 
by posters, and will last thirty minutes. Several 
lectures are given each day at times not interfer- 
ing with the premium exhibit or the horse races. 
The Ohio State University is the only side show 
that the Ohio state fair permits. 

In every way, therefore, at the State University 
itself, at the agricultural experiment station, at 
the state fair, at the county fairs, at the thirty-six- 
week-long agricultural schools, and at a limitless 
number of day demonstrations in scientific horti- 
culture practically applied at farmers’ institutes, 
at teachers’ institutes, and through visits to hun- 
dreds of individual schools, the Ohio State Uni- 
versity is uplifting the rural schools of Ohio more 
effectively than any other state agency of which 
we know. 





_ * «Oo 
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OH, THOSE GOOD OLD DAYS! 


Those who are weeping and wailing and gnash- 
ing their teeth over the degeneracy of these foot- 
ball and baseball times will do well to read the 
chronicles of the early days of good, old, saintly 
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Miami University, the mother of.presidents and 
statesmen. Among the rules and regulations are 
the following drastic warnings :-— 

“No student shall wear about his person pistol, 
dirk, stiletto or other dangerous weapon. * * * 
Any student who shall send or accept a challenge, 
or be second in a duel, or in any wise aids and 
abets it, shall be immediately expelled from col- 
lege.” 





MARRIED WOMEN TEACHERS. 


There is no economic, sociological, or peda- 
gogical reason why a woman should not teach 
merely because she is married. There are but 
two general reasons ever advanced for the rules 
of local boards of education for their exclusion: 
First, that it makes room for younger teachers, 
and second, that it relieves the authorities of the 
disagreeable duty of deciding between the fit and 
unfit. It is a case of the sacrifice of the many for 
the few. 





Peet} rr 
J. FAIRBANKS. 


Superintendent J. Fairbanks of Springfield, 
Missouri, is one of the distinctly worthy educators 
in service. He was born in Andover, Mass., 
January 7, 1828. He taught in Ashby, Mass., in 
1849. From 1850 to 1854 he taught near Wil- 
mington, Del. Then he was superintendent at St. 
Mary’s, O., for seven years, and at Piqua, O., for 
five years. In 1866 he went into business at 
Springfield, Mo., and remained in business there 
till 1875, when he was elected superintendent, a 
position which he still.holds. While in business 
he was a member of the city council, member of 
the board of education, and mayor of the city. 
While city superintendent he was also county su- 
perintendent for twenty years, until the new law 
demanded that a man give his entire time to the 
official duties. Mr. Fairbanks is one of the most 
progressive educational men in the country. He 
writes one of the best reports, and is one of the 
most inspiring leaders for teachers and pupils. 
His friendship, lo, these many years, has been one 
of the charms of the life with school men. 


—— =. 
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THE SAME CRANE. 


By the by, Charles R. Crane, the Chicago man 
who talked too much and not wisely, so that he 
was invited not to represent the United States 
government at China is the same Charles R. 
Crane who, a little while ago, made a fool speech 
about a college education being worse than use- 
less. A man who made that speech ought never 
to have been thought of for any mission where 


wisdom in talking is essential. 
EES SEARS» 


SLOYD IN CALIFORNIA. 

California is to have a state normal school de- 
voted exclusively to sloyd and home economics. 
Governor Gillett is taking a lively interest in the 
matter. He attended the first meeting of the 
board of trustees held at Santa Barbara recently. 
The school is’ to be located in that city. Clio 
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Lloyd of Santa Barbara is president of the board, 
and M. B. McDuffie of the same city is secretary. 


This school will be a notable departure. 
Goo 


WHY CHICAGO PLAYGROUNDS ARE POSSIBLE. 


Chicago leads the world in public playgrounds, 
and apparently she will always lead all other cities. 
These tracts of land in Chicago were bought when 
all was open prairie and the surrounding territory 
was not built up. Now they are worth millions 
of dollars, and the mayor believes that had Chi- 
cago waited until now her system of small parks 
and playgrounds would be impossible of achiéve- 
ment, because of the enormous cost. What a les- 
son to all small cities that expect to grow! These 
parks have cost Chicago upwards of $40,000,000 
as it is, which is only equaled by two or three 
other cities. 








NATION AL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE. 


Municipal experts and publicists from every 
state will attend the sixteenth yearly meeting of 
the National Municipal League, to be held 
in Cincinnati November 15 to 18. Ex-At- 
torney-General Charles J. Bonaparte is presi- 
dent of the league, and he will deliver 
the opening address, the subject being “The 
Initiative in the Choice of Elective Munici- 
pal Officers.” An extensive program has been 
drafted, and .prominent men and women of 
the country will discuss every phase of municipal 
work and progress. In conjunction with the 
league meeting, the American Civic Association 
will hold its yearly convention. 

+Oee 
ASSOCIATES OF THE N. E. A. 


There were seven independent educational so- 
cieties that met with the association at Denver, 
namely: The Religious Education Association; 
American Home Economics Association; The 
American School Peace League; The Education 
Press Association of America; National Commit- 
tee on Agricultural Education; Conference of 
Officers of State Teachers’ Associations; Confer- 
ence of Chief School Officers of the Several States 
and Territories. The association printed their 
programs with its own, secured for them place for 
meeting, and aided them in other ways. 


ee on ee 
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GOOD WORK. 


An exchange says that when the Webster 
school of Des Moines ended the afternoon 'ses- 
sion its entire force, pupils and teachers, went to 
the state house grounds and attacked the dande- 
lions which have been springing up on the lawn. 
When the hour of work was finished not a weed 
remained. 

—— +O -0-o-0- 


FAIR SPELLING. 


This year there have been spelling matches at 
many county agricultural fairs, and they are al- 
ways drawing cards. The boys have contests 
by themselves and the girls by themselves. This 
is a wholesome impetus to better spelling, and is 
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well worth promoting next season. Any county 
fair will arrange for it and provide the prizes if 
any teacher will take an interest in it. 


——~ +e 
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THE TEACHERS’ SCIENCES. 


Foolishly and traditionally we have, as educa- 
tors, permitted ourselves to think of physics and 
chemistry, geology and physiography, as the in- 
dispensable sciences for teachers, whereas their 
value to teachers is slight as compared with 
biology, anthropology, sociology, and psychology. 
The former sciences are crystallization, the latter 
are life; the former are, relatively, of the earth 
earthy ; the latter are life, spirit, and power. The 
sooner the schools, notably the universities and 
normal schools, realize this the better for all con- 
cerned. Not until we do is there possible an 
evolutionary process in education. | The former 
are translucent and reflectionary; the latter are 
illuminating and transforming. 


—- Aa. Oo 
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Pittsburg teachers’ pension fund is said to have 
received a donation from an unknown donor of a 
quarter of a million dollars. For this awakening 
of the conscience we have been long hoping. 


Chicago principals now have the disagreeable 
duty of telling grade teachers personally and di- 
rectly when their marking is below seventy, i. e., 
that it is unsatisfactory to the limit. 


A twenty per cent. of thought that is one’s own 
is worth more to him than a sixty per cent. 
thought that he steals and tries to palm off as his 
own. 


New growths may be wisely trimmed in school 
as well as in orchards, but the dying limbs and 
branches must be cut off. 


Brunswick had the first permanent full free 
schools in Georgia. It is 117 years since the town 
established such schools. 


Butte, Montana, now pays grade teachers $950, 
and eighth grade teachers $1,050. The high school 
principal has $2,500. 


It is pardonable to kick if you can kick the goal, 
but kicking for the sake of kicking is not worth 
while. 


In the United States there were $40,000,000 
worth of railroad ties used last year. What a 
country ! 


The United States consumes more than twice as 
much crude rubber as any other country. 


Objection to progress because it involves 


change is ridiculous. 


You can never be greater than you are willing 
to admit others to be. 


There are 18,896,213 enrolled in the schools of 
the United States. 


A frown wrinkles the frowner, not the one 
frowned upon, 
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EPOCH-MAKING PRIZES. 


(Continued from page 4 07.) 


deed and that this was merely a suggestion that he was 
always likely to be seen by someone when he lived to 
make others happy. Of course he could say this as no 
one else could, for it is his life. 

Mrs. Beatrice Vaughn! Well, that would be a story 
all by itself. Suffice it to say that the idea of Romping 
Day was hers; that the vast and intricate arrangements 
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were of her planning, and above all, that she l\fted the 
prize business to a new plane, in which everyone has a 
chance to play a part, in which the “game” will make the 
player the happier and the better for his part in it, and 
will at the same time make others better and happier. 

Ah, when will other cities get some such view of our 
relation to child life as Toledo has? 

A. E. Winship. 


Toledo, August 28, 1909. 


—_—~ a 





COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES. 


W 383TER’S BUNKER HILL ORATION.—(V.) 


After the address to Lafayette, Webster turns 
the subject of his oration to the present time and 
the forward outlook. He has moved the hearts of 
the people, as we have seen, to the deepest and 
strongest emotions, and he has made the spirit of 
patriotism the moving power of these emotions, al- 
though he has done it through the concrete exam- 
ples of those whose life and whose death were one 
in devotion to their country, and who by their life 
and death had left their country to be a heritage 
of the most sacred regard. He has now to de- 
liver this heritage unto those to whom it has fallen, 
and while their hearts are still warm, and their in- 
ner vision open, to teach the great lesson of the 
day, to make them to receive with their sacred 
inheritance its sacred responsibility also. He has 
facts and conditions to deal with, such as they are 
on the day when he is speaking; such as they have 
grown to be since the day which he is commemo- 
rating. Manifestly, the first topic is the changes 
which have occurred between those two days. 
He begins with a large view—the view of the 
whole world, in which the United States as a 
nation is, without question, an integral part. 
The various nations meet on a common ground, 
and the distinction of that common basis is intel- 
lect. This is not intellect as cold abstract reason, 
but the intelligence that springs from the heart 
as well as the mind of man, for the nations hold 
feeling, as well as knowledge, in common. “A 
great cloud of sentiment and feeling runs through 
two continents, and vibrates over both.” And with 
this feeling and intelligence is a fellowship, a 
reciprocity, that is making itself visible in a gen- 
eral betterment of the conditions under which men 
universally live. It is seen in commerce and in 
manufacture, in the fine arts, and in the mechanic 
arts: but most of all it is seen in what Webster 
calls the “master topic of the age”—civil govern- 
ment. The age is marked by a great change in 
this department of human intelligence; this 
change was brought about by a day of war, “wars 
of unexampled magnitude,” which shook the 
world; and bya day of peace succeeding, from 
which permanently changed conditions have 
evolved. The most significant evidence of this 
change is the establishment of a popular govern- 
ment, in both the old and the new world. The 
difference between the two great revolutions that 
established these popular governments is pre- 
sented in a single paragraph of marvelous rheto- 


ric: “The great wheel of political revolution began 
to move in America.” We feel the passion of the 
French Revolution in those lines, and then by force 
of contrast, by holding up a reflection of the char- 
acter of the American people, Webster shows the 
calmer, cooler, more reasonable, though not less 
deep and potent, spirit of the American Revolu- 
tion. Out of this Revolution, and brought to 
pass by this spirit, is the knowledge which is mak- 
ing in America the representative government 
that is in this corner of the world “the achieve- 
ment that is the master work of the world.” A 
representative government is the equivalent of a 
general knowledge on the part of the people; for 
knowledge inspires thought that becomes convic- 
tion that the “powers of government are but a 
trust, and cannot be lawfully exercised but for the 
good of the community.” This trust is not reposed 
in individuals, nor in families, but in the people 
who are the life and soul of a nation. Webster is 
not speaking in the revolutionary language of 
ardent socialism, but he is opening a long vista be- 
fore the eyes of the people; at the end of this 
vista is a universal peace, a peace not to be at- 
tained without periods of struggle along the way: 
thither, yet a peace-resulting not from a series 
of successful struggles, but from the power held 
by the people enlightened with knowledge. 
Webster is preaching socialism to be sure, but it 
is an ideal socialism; not anarchy, but the 
authority of the people. Webster finds a perti- 
nent illustration in the struggle of Greece for her 
emancipation, then in progress, and also an illus- 
tration of the international fellowship which he 
has before spoken of, in the extension of sympa-_ 
thy to struggling Greece. 

An example of the benefits derived from break- 
ing away from monarchical government is found 
nearer home, in the rise of South America. Web- 
ster’s word-painting in a few lines gives us a con- 
ception that at once presents the force of his illus- 
tration, and shows us through the imagination, as 
well as the analogy, the distinction between the 
progress in South America and in the European 
countries. 

So by going abroad, and then returning home 
by the way of our nearest neighbor, Webster 
comes to the conclusion of his speech, and to the 
final charge to the people. He has shown the 
standing of America among the nations of the 
world; and he has shown what distinctive quali- 
ties in the American people have given our coun- 
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try that position. It is a position of leadership; 
it is a position of an almost ideal attainment, yet 
it is a position achieved by intrinsic qualities that 
make it rest upon the foundation principle that 
true liberty is the power of the people. In con- 
clusion he shows that to hold this power is to hold 
a sacred trust; to those whom he is speaking and 
to the later generations who read his words this 
trust has been committed by the lip and by the 
death of those who won it for us; the greatest and 
first place is not ours who receive it, but theirs who 
bought it, and consecrated it by the completeness 
of their sacrifice for it. But all is by no means 
done ; the winning of our heritage was but the be- 
ginning, and the end is not yet; the promise of the 
end is beyond measure; but the spirit, the ambi- 
tion, the ideal, is one with that of our fathers,— 
our country, our whole country, and nothing but 
our country. 

The practical study of this oration of Webster’s 
is scarcely one of analysis. It has distinct topical 
divisions, but these topical divisions are governed 
rather by periods of sentiment than by periods of 
rhetoric. The language of the oration is a master- 
ful presentation of English; there is repeatedly 
the power of the imagination to arouse the emo- 
tion, even to touching the quick; there is the 
power of the imagination to visualize and add 
force to narrative; there is the use of contrast, 
both expressed and suggested, to heighten effect ; 
and there is the use of visualization to make brief 
an extended illustration. As a study of words for 
expressiveness the dignity, elegance, and force of 
the English language appear in every line, and are 
crowned in every period. But the greatest value 
of the study of this oration is not in its words, nor 
its rhetoric, but in the opening of the mind to fine 
impressions, to feelings and appreciations and 
sympathies that are deeper than words, and not 
within the province of explanation. Mr. Gardiner, 
in “The Forms of Prose Literature,” calls it sensi- 
tiveness to artistic effects, and he proceeds to 
what seems to be the most important object in the 
study of Webster’s Bunker Hill oration, although 
he is not speaking of that work:— 

“The sensitiveness, which is largely a gift from 
above, must be sedulously cultivated. If a. pic- 
ture, or a poem, or a symphony set you vibrating 
with pleasure and emotion, you must let your im- 
pression crystallize by patient study. The sweet- 
est things in the world of art or of letters are the 
irresponsible sympathies which seem to rest on 
divination (quoted from Mr. James). It is these 
‘irresponsible sympathies’ which you are trying to 
grasp and make palpable; and the only way to do 
it is to keep them in your mind until, at last, they 
clarify themselves.” This means a very deep 
study in the power and practice of appreciation. 
The first thing is to feel; and unless we are drilled 
out of it by analysis, or unless we lose the perspec- 
tive necessary to pure feeling by too close atten- 
tion to language, we shall come from the study of 
Webster’s Bunker Hill oration greater both in 
mind and heart; in the power of sentiment and of 
expression ; enriched by the “gift from above,” of 
which Mr. Gardiner speaks. 
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A HOME STUDY SUBSTITUTE. 


The Boston Evening Transcript of September 9 con- 
tains an article upon the subject, “A Home Study Sub- 
stitute.” From this we learn that Melrose has added 
half an hour to the morning session of some of its scheols 
with excellent results. The pupils in the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades report at 8.30 instead of 9 
o’clock; this extra half hour is set apart as a study 
period. The following is a summary of the arguments 
given for the Melrose plan:— 

In the morning the pupil leaves his home refreshed by 
a good night’s rest and is prepared to take up his studies 
freed from the interruptions which are inevitable at his 
home, and he has a teacher who can render assistance if 
needed. It is maintained that he thus can accomplish 
as much in the study period of one half hour at school 
as in one hour at home, and has at hand all the reference 
works and aids of the school. 

It is also claimed that the mother, although she must 
start her boy half an hour earlier, is freed from the 
trouble of answering many questions about his lessons, 
some of which may puzzle her. 

The teacher, it is said, under any system is required to 
be in her schvolroom from twenty minutes to half an 
hour before the opening of the session to arrange her 
work for the day, and a room full of pupils quietly study- 
ing will not greatly increase her labors. Her chief gain, 
however, is the more nearly uniform work which wil! be 
done by her pupils, because home study in many cases 
means no study at all. 

Would the general adoption of this plan in our schools 
be wise? We will mention what seems to us some objec- 
tions to this scheme:— 

First, it adds one half-hour to the length of the morn- 
ing session, and requires all the pupils of the three upper 
grades to be at school at 8.30 o’clock, which in the short 
days of winter is quite early. This change would tend 
to increase the number of ‘cases of tardiness, and also 
make the work of the teacher harder. How can she, at 
the same time, plan her work for the day, assist such of 
her pupils as ask for help, and keep all quietly studying? 

The second great objection to the plan is that it dis- 
courages all home study in the three upper grades of the 
grammar school, which, we believe, would be a great 
mistake. After pupils enter the high school they must 
prepare a part of their work at home, for there is not 
time for them to do it in school hours. They all at once 
find themselves in new conditions and must adapt them- 
selves to them, but will find some difficulty in doing so. 
If they have been trained to study only in school under 
the supervision of their teachers, they will find it very 
difficult to prepare an assigned lesson at home, and, in 
many instances, under trying circumstances. They, 
then, should have had some training for this emergency, 
and in the grammar school should have done a moderate 
amount of home work. It is generally admitted that pu- 
pils upon entering the high school find their work rather 
difficult, and the criticism is sometimes made that they 
do not know how to study; i. e., that they have not the 
mental power to concentrate their thoughts and to pre- 
pare alone an assigned lesson. Home study will tend to 
give this power.’ 

We are told, also, that the boy by this plan avoids the 
bugbear of study after hours, and that the Melrose plan 
seems a simple remedy for what really is a serious bur- 
den for pupils in the higher grades of the grammar 
schools. 

To prepare a home lesson is a bugbear and a serious 
burden to the boy in the upper grades! ‘“O tempora! O 
mores!” What can be done to remedy these evi's? 
Why, the poor boy must not be allowed to think of 
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school, but must leave all his burdens behind him. 
Upon leaving the schoolhouse all responsibility on his 
part in regard to to-morrow’s work must cease. He may 
hide himself at home in a cozy corner of the sittlag-room 
and read worthless novels by the hour, and the fond par- 
ent prides himself upon the fact that his son is a great 
reader. The beloved daughter takes lessons in music 
and must practice at least one hour a day or attend a 
dancing school with little or no thought given to her 
school work. If she, by chance, is ill, then school is held 
responsible for her disability. 

The school boy: should be taught at an early age that 
study at home or in school is not a burden, but that he 
is now in business, and to be successful he must methodi- 
cally do his work, and, as regularly as he eats his mea's, 
prepare his heme lessons. Thus he is forming habits of 
order and study which will fit him for his work in the 
high school and for the subsequent duties of life. 

Another plea for this plan is that parents are not an- 
noyed by the howe study of their children. Should par- 
ents seek to be free from all responsibility in regard to 
the results of their children’s work? If a boy fails who 
is responsible,—the school or his parents? The school 
is without doubt the chief factor and largely responsible 
for his failure, but parents should keep in touch with 
the school and know what their children are doing, and 
that as much work is done at home as is necessary to 
maintain a good standing in school. 

For these aud other reasons which might be given we 
do not favor the adoption of the Melrose plan. 


Jacob O. Sanborn. 
Hingham, Mass. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTION- 
ARY. Just issued. New from cover to cover. 
Editor-in-chief, Dr. W. T.-Harris. Springfield, Mass.: 
G. & C. Merriam Company. Over 400,000 defined 
words and phrases. 2,700 pages. 6,000 illustrations. 
Price, $12, with a discount of ten per cent. to schools 
and libraries only. 

This is the most remarkable single volume ever pub- 
lished. It makes even its predecessor look almost in- 
significant. It is vastly more complete than the previous 
volume. By the use of a thinner and much better paper, 
it is even less bulky than the other, though much larger 
in number of pages. Every valuable Webster tradition 
is developed by modern scientific lexicography. It is a 
key to the literature of seven centuries. The number of 
words is nearly doubled, the general information is 
doubled. It contains more information of interest to 
more people than any other one volume ever published. 

The Webster idea has been steadily and consistently 
developed by one publishing house since 1843. The In- 
ternational, which this succeeds, was issued in 1890, 

This book has been in active preparation for many 
years. For the past six years a large staff of editors has 
been at work: men carefully selected for their individual 
qualifications, and so grouped as to cover the whole field 
of practical lexicography; directed by chiefs who had 
gained experience in previous revisions of Webster; and 
reinforced by experts chosen from the highest authori- 
ties in literature and science. The editors have pre- 
served the lucidity, exactness, and comprehensiveness 
which have always characterized the Webster definitions. 
The Dictionary is not only a guide for the student of 
language; it is the handbook of the common man, 
woman, and child as they read the newspaper, book of 
travel, or novel. In no respect has the New Inter- 
national more novelty and value for the average con- 
sulter than in this. On almost every page two or three 
condensed treatises are found that catch and hold the 
attention. 

Each page in the body of the Dictionary is divided 
into two sections, the upper in the familiar Webster 
type, the lower in a smaller type. But to regard the 
material in the lower section as constituting in itself the 
addition to the earlier International is a misapprehen- 
son. The new material is interwoven throughout the 
entire page. The division into two sections facilitates 
convenience of consultation, and it also effects a great 
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saving of space and corresponding increase of matter. 

The principle of the new arrangement is this: The sev- 

eral vocabularies formerly given separately—forei 

phrases and proverbs, Scripture names, names of 
titious persons, abbreviations—have been incorporated 
with the general vocabulary. Every page now contains 
all the titles that fall alphabetically between the first and 
last title words. To the lower section of the page are 
relegated the foreign phrases, abbreviations, etc.; also 
words wholly obsolete, obsolete variants, uncommon dia- 
lect words, scientific terms of rare Occurrence, words de- 
fined only by a cross reference, and in general that part 
of the vocabulary in most infrequent use. 

HOW TO STUDY AND TEACHING HOW TO STUDY. 
By F. M. McMurry. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. Cloth. 3825 pp. Price, $1.25, net. 

There has been a deepening impression that the 
schools need to give more attention to the art of study- 
ing and to the teaching of that art. Learning to advan- 
tage can never be general without being skilfully taught 
how to learn to advantage. Much attention has beem 
given to teaching, to methods of teaching, to devices in 
teaching, but slight effort has been made to teaching pu- 
pils how to learn by skilful study. We recently noticed 
a book on this subject by Miss Lida B. Barhart, and this 
following it so closely indicates an awakening to the im- 
portance of teaching how to study. Dr. Frank M. Mc- 
Murry deals with improper methods, the nature of study, 
the principal factors in study, the specific purpose of 
study, the supplementing of thought, the organization of 
ideas, judging of the soundness of statements, memoriz- 
ing. the using of ideas, individuality, relation of study to 
children, and to the school. 


A HANDBOOK OF GREEK ARCHABOLOGY. By 
Professor Harold N. Fowler of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity and Professor James R. Wheeler of Columbia. 
New York: American Book Company. Cloth. 560 pp. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 

Not only those who anticipate the serious study of 
the remains of ancient Greece, but also the general 
reader will find in this work something of engrossing in- 
terest and of intrinsic value. The explorations of recent 











The Frozen North 


By Epirn Horton 


iv+157 pages. Illustrations and Map. 
Price, 40 cents 


Cloth. 


B Moe book sets forth in an interesting and in- 

structive manner the explorations made in 
polac regions in the nineteenth century. The voy- 
ages of Franklin, Kane,. Nordenskjéld, *Greeley, 
Schwatka, Nansen, Peary, and Andrée, are re- 
counted with sufficient detail to indicate the charac- 
teristics and degree of success of each. 


FRIDTJOF NANSEN 


Written for youth in schools by J. V. Buns. 
Translated by M. R. Barnard. Boards. 134 pages. 
Illustrated. 30 cents. 


This is a spirited and enthusiastic narrative of 
Nansen’s life and of his adventures inthe Arctic 
regions. About twenty pictures and maps are in- 
cluded, showing Nansen and his ship, Arctic ani- 
mals and scenes, and illustrating the main incidents 
of the narrative. 


D. C. Heath & Co., isha 
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years have added much to the knowledge already avail- 
able concerning the Greek civilization. Most carefully 
have our authors gleaned in this wide field, and here they 
give us the results of their work. Whatever one may 
wish to know about architecture, sculpture, terra cottas, 
metal work, coins, gems, vases, and paintings may be 
found here, and in rich profusion. The descriptive text 
is all that could be desired, and the illustrations are le- 
gion, and confirmatory of the text. The bibliography of 
the subject is au important addition. The copious index 
favors easy reference. Altogether the work is a capital 
treatment of what is always an interesting and reward- 
ing study. 

BNGLISH SPOKEN AND WRITTEN. Book I., Les- 
sons in Language, for Primary Grades. By Henry 
P. Emerson and Ida C. Bender. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 217 pp. Price, 
35 cents, net. 

The language work in Buffalo has attracted especial 
fittention, and because thereof the superintendent and 
primary supervisor have prepared this admirable text- 
book, which embodies the principles, methods, and de- 
vices which have interested school people in the results 
in Buffalo. Instead of relying upon technical grammar 
to mould the daily speech of children, emphasis is laid 
upon practice in speaking, reading, interpreting, and 
writing under the guidance of the teacher. The method 
rests upon the supreme importance of interest in suc- 
cessful language study. They appeal to the real rather 
than fancied interests of children, hence they base the 
lessons upon home life, school associations, and familiar 
experiences of childhood and youth through pictures, 
stories, poems, exercises, to the end that children may 
view language as a unifying medium for all school 
studies as well as out-of-school experiences. Direct ef- 
fort is made to appeal to and cultivate the imagination. 
The pre-eminent importance of practice is uniformly 
recognized. “Word studies” are a significant and vital 
feature of the book. Masterpieces in art and literature 
are utilized in a delightful way. 

THE TOURNAL OF A RECLUSE. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. Cloth. 346 pp. Price, $1.25, net. 
A most remarkable book. Readable and enjoyable 

from the first word to the last. It poses.as a translation 

from the original French, but it everywhere betrays its 

Saxon origin, even though it may be a translation. So 

Yar as either author or translator is concerned it is 

anonymous. It professes to be “a find” in the little log 

hut of a recluse in the woods of the state of Washington. 

But this may be only a ruse on the part of the author. 

Wherever and however it originated, it is a mirvelously 

well-written book. There is scarcely a page that has not 

some sentence that makes one pause to think. The au- 
thor seems to have been one who in some way has failed 
to make connections with the conventionalities of modern 
life. Yet while challenging many of the customary 
ideas of marriage, education, woman suffrage, and re- 
ligion, there is nothing pessimistic about the book. The 
author has breathed the fragrant air of the Douglass firs, 
has been too much among the beautiful flowers of the 

Pacific slope to grow morose. And thereis not the 

peevishness caused by ill-health that is so conspicuous in 

Amiel’s Journal. A real dramatic element runs all 

through it that gives it zest. It is a good book to read 

and ponder. 

THE SUNDAY KINDERGARTEN: GAME, GIFT, AND 
STORY. By Carrie Sivyer Ferris. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. Cloth. 271 pp. Price, 
$1.40, postpaid. 

Under the imprint of the University of Chicago Press 
an extensive series of text-books for the graded Sunday 
schools is issued, and is of great value to teachers in this 
line of instruction. This volume is one of the series, and 
must be an admirable aid to those who have charge of 
the most primary classes. The author writes as if she 
were a trained kindergartner. The themes are so well 
chosen, and the treatment of them so appropriate that 
any teacher of the first grade in the Sunday school must 
find here just what she needs to interest the little people. 
“Dependence” is taught by the lost sheep, “Kindness” by 
“Abraham and the Strangers,” and so on through forty- 
three lessons, enough for a full year’s study. Besides 
these lessons are a “Beauty and Praise Service,” a “Clos- 
ing Service,” and music adapted to the grade. It is an 
admirable work aud excellently printed, and cannot fail 
to have an extended circulation. It deserves it. 
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STORIES AND RUYMES FOR A CHILD. By Carolyn 


Sherwin Lailey. With Illustrations by Christine 
Wright. Springfield, Mass.: Milton Bradley Company. 
Cloth. (6x8.) 194 pp. 


These seventy highly attractive stories and rhymes are 
classified as The Child Abroad, The Child at Home, The 
Child by the Fireside. and all are exceedingly clever. 
Here are a few subjects suggestive of the catchy nature 
of the whole seventy stories and rhymes: “Billy Boy’s 
Garden,” “The Rowl of Porridge,” ‘Chicken Little and 
the Bobs,” “Dobbin,’ “The Geranium Story,” “How 
Chicken Little Went Fishing.” “How Robin’s Kite 
Learned to Fly,” “How the Crab Got Even,” “The Lame 
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Squirrel’s Thanksgiving,” “Milking Time,’ “The Rag 
Doll’s Christmas,” ‘The Story of the Silver Spider,” 
“Tea at Miss Susan's,” “The Three Rabbis,” “The Use- 
ful Little Worm,” “Billy Boy’s Breakfast,” “The Cat 
Who Lost Herself.” “The Little Boy Who Had a Picnic,” 
“The Lonesomest Doll,” “The Adventures of Tippy- 
Toes.” 


THE INTEGRALS OF MECHANICS. By Professor 
Oliver C. Lester, department of physics, University of 
Colorado. Boston: Ginn & Co. S8vo. Cloth. 67 pp. 
Diagrams. List price, 80 cents. 

A treatise on one of the many provinces of mathe- 
matics, and by one whose experience in his subject was 
gained from his former relation to Yale, as instructor in 
physics in the Sheffield Scientific school. It is prepared 
to furnish the conclusion to courses in the integral cal- 
culus, such as are given in colleges and technical schools 
In comprehensive detail, such matters as the calculation 
of areas, volumes, densities, moments of inertia, etc., are 
dealt with, and these are fully illustrated by examples 
worked out in the text, and by numerous problems set as 
exercises. In the interest of clearness in what is neces- 
sarily an intimate subject nothing better could be asked. 
It is the work of a master mathematician. 
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Mrs. Robert Peary more than two years ago favorably 
commented on Murine Eye Remedy after its application 
in her Family for Eye Troubles resulting from Measles 
and Scarlet Fever, and later recommended it to the fa- 
yous Explorer, the man who now returns to us as the 
Discoverer of the North Pole. 

Cold, Cutting Winds and Dust cause Red, Weak, 
Watery Eyes. Murine Eye Remedy Affords Reliable 
Relief. 

Write Murine Eye Remedy Company, Chicago, for Il- 
lustrated Eye Books. Murine 50 cents by mail from all 
Druggists. 




















October 21, 1909 
EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from 
school authorities in everv state in the 
Union. To be available, these con ributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


October 21, 22, 23: Vermont State 

Teachers’ Association, Burling- 
ton; Isaac Thomas, Rutland, 
president. 


October 22: Connecticut State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Hartford and 
New Haven. 


October 22, 23: Northeastern Ohio 
Teachers’ Association, Canton. 


October 23: New England High 
School ,Commercial Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Normal school building, 
Salem, Mass. 


October 26, 27, 28: Council of New 
York School Superintendents, 
Utica. 

October 28, 29, 30: Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association, Minneapolis. 


October 28, 29, 30: Forty-seventh 
University Convocation of State of 
New York, Albany. 


October 28. 29, 30: Maine Teachers’ 
Association, Lewiston; F. C. Ball, 
Bangor, secretary. 


October 29: Hampshire County 
(Mass.) ‘Teachers’ Association, 
Northampton; KF. K. Congdon, 
president. 


October 29: Middlesex County 
(Mass.) ‘Teachers’ Association, 
Tremont Temple, Boston; F. W. 
Chase, Newton, secretary. 


October 29, 30: Northwestern Ohio 
Teachers’ Association, Toledo. 

October 29: Plymouth County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Brockton; 
James S. Hayes, Rockland, presi- 
dent. 


November 3, 4, 5: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Lincoln. 


November 4, 5: Kansas State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Topeka. 

November 4, 5, 6: Rhode Island Insti- 
tute of Instruction, Providence, 
) SF 

November 4-5-6: Iowa State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Des Moines. E. 
J. H. Beard, Newton, president; 
O. E. Smith, Indianola, secretary. 

November 4, 5, 6: Wisconsin State 
Teachers’ Association, Milwaukee. 


November 4, 5, 6: Indiana State As- 
sociations of City and Town Super- 
intendents and School Boards, In- 
dianapolis. 

November 5: Worcester County 
(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, 
Worcester, Mechanics hall; presi- 
dent, Robert Orange Small, Graf- 
ton; secretary, Lucy R. Poland, 
Worcester. 

November 5: Hampden County 
(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, 
Springfield; C. A. Brodeur, West- 
field, president. 

November 5: Norfolk County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association. Ford hall, 
Boston; E. D. Varney, Bast Milton, 
president. 

November 5: Essex County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Peabody. 
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November 5, 6: New Hampshire As- 
sociation of Academy Teachers, 
West Lebanon. 

November 12, 13: Central Ohio 
Teachers’ Association, Dayton. 

November 12: New England Associa- 
tim of School Superintendents, 
Latin school hall, Boston. 

November 15-18: National Municipal 
League, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

November 23-26: Virginia State 
Teachers’ Association, Richmond. 

November 26: Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association, Worcester; C. B. 
Ellis, Springfield, president. 

November 26, 27: Southwestern Okla- 
homa Teachers” Association at Ho- 
bart, Okla.; F. B. Rybolt, Lawton, 
president. 

Deceniber 1, 2, 3: National Society 
for the Promotion of Industrial 
Kducation, Milwaukee. 

December 27-30: National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation, Louisville, 
Ky.; J. C. Walker, Detroit, secre- 
tary. 

December 28, 29, 30: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, St. Louis; 
president, B. G. Shackelford, Cape 
Girardeau; secretary, BE. M. Car 
ter, Jefferson City. 

February 22, 23, 24: Department of 
Superintendence, N. BH. A., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

February 26: Connecticut Associa- 
tion of Classical and High School 
Teachers, high school building, 
Hartford. 

Baster week, 1910: Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association, 
Washington, D.C.; F. E. Lakey, 
secretary, Boston. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


WEST LEBANON. The sixteenth 
annual meeting of the New Hamp- 
shire Association of Academy Teach- 
ers will be held at the Rockland 
Military Academy, West Lebanon, 
November 5 and 6.. A strong pro- 
gram is being arranged for this year, 
and distinguished speakers within 
and without the state have been en- 
caged. While the association § is 
composed of a membership of private 
school teachers, public school teach- 
ers are equally welcome, and are 
most cordially invited to be present. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The city has never had 
such a group of new principals at one 
time as this year. There are eight 
of them, and of these two are women, 
Juliette R. Hayward of the Gaston 
and Martha F. Wright of the Nor- 
cross. It is only a short time since 
the Boston board of education elected 
its first woman principal, and now 
such a choice causes no comment. 
Joel C. Bolan takes the Adams; Hd- 
win F. Kimball the Gilbert; Caspar 
Isham the Hyde; William L. Bates 
the Lowell, Frederick W. Swan the 
Quincy, and Walter J. Phelan the 
Warren. 

New England History ‘Teach- 
ers’ Association. which is com- 
posed of those who teach history 
and civil government in the second- 
ary schools and colleges of New Eng- 
land, held its semi-annual sessions at 
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the rooms of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society on October 16. ‘the 
general topic for discussion was ths 
extent to which the teacher of history 
should aim to emphasize the ethical 
side of his subject. The chief ad- 
dress was given by Professor Henry 
Jones Ford of Princeton, author of 
“The Growth of American Politics” 
and formerly editor of the Pittsburg 
Despatch. Other speakers were Pro- 
fessor Eduard Meyer of the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, visiting professor at 
Harvard; Professor William Mac- 
Donald of Brown University; Dr. 
Jessie M. Law of the Central high 
school, Springfield; Professor W. S. 
Ferguson of Harvard; and John C. 8. 
Andrew of the Lynn high school, 
After the session a luncheon for 
members was served and at this 
luncheon Professor Albert Bushnell 
Hart told about his trip through the 
Orient. 

A service in memory of the late 
Louis Prang was held October 10, 
which was attended by a large fam- 
ily circle and by Mr. Prang’s former 
associates, artists, and employees. 
Those who spoke were Rey. Charles 
Wendte, Rabbi Fleischer, Louis D. 
Brandeis, Robert Sturn, Henry 
George. Jr., whose father and Mr. 
Prang were warm personal friends, 
and Rev. Charles G. Ames. Mr. 
Prang was during his lifetime as<o- 
ciated with many  bhumanitarian 
movements, and he took an active in- 
terest in art, science, nature, charity, 
woman suffrage, free trade, single 
tax, and anti-imperialism. Before 
the war he was an ardent aboli- 
tionist. 

Boston 1915 committee, a unique 
idea, is to have a civic and industrial 
exposition in the old Art Museum 
building from November 1 to 27. It 
will include features that have a posi- 
tive bearing on practically every in- 
dustry and every activity in Boston, 
and the general exhibits, as well as 
the special sections, will have direct 
reference to particular interests. It 
will show what Boston already has, 
what other cities have that Boston 
hasn’t, what Boston could have by 
“pulling together” for it, how to get 
these things at the least expense, 
This,exposition will show how to re- 
duce- taxation, how to stop waste of 
human life, waste of human happi- 
ness, waste of money. how Boston 
can be made the best city to work 
and to live in. 

The Dunton Educational Club held 
its first meeting of the season in the 
graduates’ room of the Boston Nor- 
mal school, and formulated the pro- 
gram of work for the year. The 
subject adopted for consideration 
was “Culture and Utility Values in 
Education.” The program includes 
a general survey of those two stand- 
ards as they have appeared in the 
history of education down to the 
present time; a particular study of 
the bearing and importance of these 
values on the teaching of English, 
mathematics, the sciences, fine arts, 
and industrial arts, and a considera- 
tion of the needs of the schools from 
the business man’s point of view, and 
from the schoolman’s point of: view, 
to be presented in addresses by lead- 
ing men and women of the commun- 
ity. All teachers of Boston and vi- 
cinity who are interested in the pro- 
fessional study of education are eligi- 
Lle fcr membership in the club, which 
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meets on the first Wednesday of each 
month at 4.30 in the afternoon. Wal- 
lace ©. Boyden, headmaster of the 
Normal school, is president, and the 
secretary is Miss Bernadette M. 
White of the Charlestown high 
school. 

An address on savings bank life 
insurance and old-age annuities by 
State Actuary Robertson G. Hunter 
was the feature of the first meeting 
of the present season of the Boston 
Masters’ Assistants’ Association, held 
at the Nottingham October 13. ‘The 
anual election of officers of the as- 
sociation resulted as follows: Presi- 
dent, J. Annie Bense; vice-president, 
Clara G. Hinds; treasurer, Alice E. 
Farrington; recording secretary, 
Caroline F. Melville; corresponding 
secretary, Mary E. Clapp; executive 
comunittee, Nellie J. Breed, chairman, 
Emma E. Lawrence, and Susan J. 
Ginn. 


The meeting of the New England 
History Teachers’ Association Octo- 
ber 16 in the hall of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society was largely 
attended. In the morning the sub- 
ject for discussion was “The Extent 
to Which Teachers of History 
Should Emphasize the Ethical Aspect 
of Their Subject.” The chief ad- 
dress was by Frofessor Henry J. 
Ford of Princeton. A discussion fol- 
lowed by Professor William Mac- 
Donald of Brown, Dr. Jesse M. Law 
of the Central high school of Spring- 
field; Professor W. S. Ferguson of 
Harvard, and J. C. S. Andrew of the 
Lynn high school. Luncheon was 
served, at which the guest of the as- 
sociation.was Professor Albert B. 
Hart of Hartford. Professor Hart 
described the status and progress of 
education in Alaska, Japan, China, 
and the Philippines. Professor 
Kduard Meyer of the University of 
Berlin also spoke. These officers 
were chosen: President, Professor L. 
B. Evans, Tufts College; vice-presi- 
dent, Professor Susan M. Kingsbury, 
Simmons College; ‘secretary and 
treasurer, W. H. Cushing, South 
Framingham; council, Professor W. 
F. Ferguson of Harvard, A. C. Boy- 
den of Bridgewater Normal school, 
Miss Margaret McGill of Newton 
high, and Miss Harriet Tuell of Som- 
erville high. 


The Middlesex County Teachers’ 
Association will hold its annual meet- 
ing in Tremont temple October 29. 


PROGRAM. 
Morning—General topic, “Morals 
und Public Health.” Wlementary 


school section, Converse hall, Wilbur 
J. Rockwood, chairman; 9.45, “Health 
versus Backwardness, Dependency, 
and Crime,’ Dr. Woods Hutchinson, 
New York city; 10.45, “Public School 
Education in Morals,” Edwin G. 
Cooley, Boston. High school section, 
Lorimer hall, Arthur K. Whitcomb, 
chairman; 9.45, “Lack of Moral 
Stamina and Purpose in High School 
Pupils, Why Sometimes Absent and 
How Established,” Frank Palmer 
Speare, educational director, Boston 
Y. M. C. A.; 10.45, ‘“‘Education versus 
Health,” Dr. Woods * Hutchinson, 
New York city. 

Afternoon—Two o’clock, music by 
the Malden high school chorus, M. E. 
Chase, director; 2.30, reports of com- 
mittees and election of officers; 2.45, 
“William CC. Bates—A_ Tribute,” 
Hon. George H. Martin, secretary of 
the state board of education; 3.00, 
“The Teacher’s Task in a Democ- 
racy,” Rabbi Stephen S. Wise,. head 
of the Free Synagogue, New York 
city. 


FRAMINGHAM. The State Nor- 
mal school shows a very gratifying 
condition under the principalship of 
Henry Whittemore. There are en- 
rolled 266 students, the largest num- 
ber ever enrolled. The entering class 
is 140. The two dormitcries are full, 
and there are about fifty students 
who live in part or entirely out of the 
dormitories. F. W. Ried is the new 
instructor in hand work, dividing his 
time between Salem Normal and 


©. E. Doner is the in- 
structor in penmanship, dividing his 


Framingham. 


time between Bridgewater, Salem, 
Lowell, and Framingham Normal 
schools. Miss Mary Bennett, instruc- 
tor in physical training, and Miss 
Beard, who has charge of the kinder- 
garten, have been granted a leave of 
absence for study and travel on half 
pay. Miss Marion Baxter, a gradu- 
ate of the Boston Normal School of 
Gymnastics, has been chosen to take 
Miss Bennett’s place. No successor 
has been elected to take the place of 
Miss Beard. Miss Cassie M. Whit- 
man has been elected as teacher of 
the third grade in the practice school. 
Miss Whitman graduated from the 
school in 1905. 











Geography Specimens 


ARRANGED FOR ALL GRADES OF 
SCHOOL WORK. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
COMMERCIAL HISTORY 
NATURAL SCIENCE 
COMPOSITION 


STANDARD INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS CO. 


65 Fifth Ave., New York City 














LEARN STORY WRITING. 
by mail in your spare time and help sell your 
work. Also courses in journalism and sim- 
plified spelling. American Literary Bureau 
Dept. 13, Chicago, Ill. 
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NEW FROM COVER TO COVER 





WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


This new book exceeds in convenience, quantity, and quality: 
the old International as much as that surpassed the Una- 
bridged. Editor-in-Chief, Dr. W. T. Harris, Former United 
States Commissioner of Education. The Webster Tradition 


Developed by Modern Scientific Lexicography. Key to Lit- 


erature of Seven Centuries. 


General Information Practically 


Doubled. Divided Page: Important Words Above, Less Im- 
portant Below. Contains more Information of Interest to 
More People Than Any Other Dictionary. 


Over 400,000 Defined Words and Phrases. 2,700 Pages. 6,000 Illustrations. 


GET THE BEST 
IN SCHOLARSHIP, CONVENIENCE, AUTHORITY, UTILITY. 


Ask vour bookseller for the NEW INTERNATIONAL or write for Specimen Pages to 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 


You will do us a favor to mention this magazine. 


HYANNIS. The annual conven- 
tion of the Barnstable County Teach- 
ers’ Association was held at the nor- 
mal school, Hyannis, October 7. ‘The 
program was as follows: “Why We 
Are Not More Thorough in Our 
School Work,” Professor Marshall 
i. Perrin, Boston University; “The 
Present Vocational Movement in 
Massachusetts,” Professor F. V. 
Thompson, headmaster, High School 
of Commerce, Boston; “Self-Activ- 
ity, the Lost Art,’ Superintendent B. 
©. Gregory, Chelsea; “Education and 
Religion as Safeguards of Our Na- 
tion,” Rev. R. Perry Bush, Chelsea. 
The following officers were elected: 
President, H. N. Knox, Province- 
town; vice-presidents, Loring G. Wil- 
liams, Harwich; Miss Annie H. Chad- 
wick, Hyannis; Edward F. Cunning- 
ham, Chatham; executive committee, 
Alfred J. Maryott, Sandwich; Clara 
B. Pingree, Falmouth; A. F. Lane, 
Yarmouth; secretary and treasurer, 
Miss Ida E. Finley, Hyannis. 

WORCESTER. At the October 
meeting of the Worcester County 
(Mass.) Superintendents’ Association 
the following officers were elected for 
the year: President, Alfred B. Mor- 
rill, Leicester; secretary, F. G. At- 
well, Hopedale. 

WILLIAMSTOWN. The western 
Massachusetts section of the Classi- 
cal Association of New England will 
meet at Williams College October 23, 
with morning and afternoon sessions. 
The following program has been ar- 
ranged :— 

Morning session, 10.45—Address of 
greeting, President Garfield of Wil- 
liams College; “A Return to Old 


Methods,’ Roy Kenneth Hack of 
Williams College; discussion to be 
opened by Principal W. D. Goodwin 
of the Pittsfield high school; ““A More 
Reasonable Relation Between the 
Virst Year of Latin in the College 
and the Last Year in the High 
School,” Professor Helen M. Searles 
of Mount Holyoke College; discus- 
sion; “Ferrero’s History of Rome,” 
Professor Garrett Droppers of Wil- 
liams College; business session. 
Afternoon session, 2.30—‘“Sight 
Reading: Its Place and Methods,” 
Charles W. Delano of Worcester; dis- 
cussion to be opened by Dr. Lewis P. 
Chamberlayne of Amherst College: 
“Indications of the Influence of 
tfomer and the Greek Tragedians in 
Carlyle’s ‘French Revolution,’” Pro- 
fessor Helen Flint of Mount Holyoke 
College: “Two Visits to Greece,” Pro- 
fessor H. M. Tyler of Smith College. 
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HUBBY SCORES ONCE IN A 
WHILE. 
Wife (after a quarrel), “I wish I 
had never met you.” 
Hub. “Oh, yes! Now when it is 
too late you are sorry for me.” 


The teacher was trying to draw 
from the pupils one of the uses to 
which ivory is put. She asked: 
“Now, who can tell me what is made 
of ivory?’ 

Up went a score of little hands. 

“You may tell me, Glen.” 

And Glen confidently shouted: 
“Soap.”—Arkansas School Journal. 


It is really astonishing how many 
new things you absolutely must 
have, when you could get along with 
the old ones quite as well.—Somer- 
ville Journal. 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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Kate Stephens. Price, $1.50. 








“French Verbs and Verbal Idioms in 
Speech.” By B. Meras and E. Jules 
Meras. Price, 60 cents. “Ben Jon- 
son’s English Grammar.” Edited by 
Alice V. Waite. Price, 75 cents. 
New York: Sturgis & Walton. 
“Donkey John of the Toy Valley.” 


FISHERS - AGENCY 


Excellent facilities for pie ng MANUAL,» * 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 seyieten's: 











By M. W. Morey. Price, $1.25.—— 
Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. “Sure Dart.” By F. H. Costello. 
Price, $1.25...Chicago:. A. C. Mce- 


Clurg & Co. 


The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. E. 
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plished 1885 Tel. Hay. 975-4. A. H. Weikel. Price, $1.50. 
—_— ’ “Nerves and Common Sense.” By A. 
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address the Principal, A.C. BoypEN,A-M- 4,/.,° 35 cents———‘“Ethical and laires.” Edited by E. K. Sheldon. 
- Moral Instruction in Schools.” By G. “About’s Les Jumeaux de L’Hotel 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FiroHBURG, VAS. 17 Palmer. Price, 35 cents. Bos- Corneille.” Edited by S. Tindall. 
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. “Co-ordinate Geometry.” By H.B. homme.” Edited by M. Ceppi. 
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“College Algebra.” By H. L. war (Books L-VII.). Edited by & Co. 
Reitz and A. R. Crathorne. Price,  srchipald L. Hodges. Price, $1.25. t 
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Jr. Price, $1.00. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 

“How to Study and Teaching How 
to Study.” By F. M. McMurry. 
Price, $1.25. “A Student’s His- 
tory of American Literature.” By 
William Edward Simonds. Price, 
$1.10 —“‘Susanna and Sue.” By 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. Price, $1.50. 
“Autobiography and _ Selected 
Essays of Thomas H. Huxley.” 
Edited by A. L. F. Snell. Price, 40 








Co. 

“The Truth of Christianity.” By 
Lieutenant-Colonel W. H. Turton. 
Price, $1.25.——‘“Fernando Cortes.” 
By F. A. MaeNutt. Price, $1.35. 
——“Tales of Edgar Allan Poe.” By 
I’..S. Coburn. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

“American Business Law.” 
a, Sullivan. Price, $1.50. 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 

“Hegel’s Educational Theory and 





By J. 
New 


night or bust the bellows!” 

The poet—“Is there a literary club 
in this vicinity?” 

The editor (reaching behind the 
desk)—“There is. Are you literary?” 
—Cleveland Leider. 

It is the red-headed girl. of course, 
who has the temper, but the girl with 
the black hair can get pretty mad, 
too, sometimes.—Somerville Journal. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH’S. 
THE WORLD’S GREATEST ’CEL- 
LIST. 


Von Biene, who has long been rec- 
ognized as the greatest ’cellist in the 
world, has other ambitions which he 
is endeavoring to realize, and in fact 
has realized, at his rather advanced 
age. A month or so ago he arranged 
for a sketch in which he would ap- 
pear as a leading character and in- 
troduce his ’cello solos. The char- 
acter of a poor music teacher ap- 
pealed to him, and the sketch was 
written around this idea. It has 
been meeting 
suecess aside from the wonderful 
playing of the master musician, and 
will be seen for the first time in Bos- 
ton at Keith’s next week. This oc- 
easion will also be notable as the last 
appearance of Annette Kellermann, 
the water queen. The _ greatest 
laughing feature will be furnished by 
Jack Wilson, the black-face come- 
dian. Wilson is one of those come- 
dians who can stay in a house indefi- 
nitely and always have something 
new to offer. A newcomer will be 
George Austin Moore, who sings 
songs and tells stories in a manner 
different from anyone now on the 
stage, stories of the Italian, Swedish, 
Irish, and negro characters. Cath- 
erine Nelson and Elizabeth Otto will 
also appear in a new act in which 
they have been remarkably success- 
ful on the circuit, and other features 
will be the Gordon Pickens company 
in a sketch; Fred Zobedie, and attrac- 
tions yet to be announced. 


y~ 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


The inauguration of Elmer Burritt 
tryan, LL. D., as president of Col- 
gate University took place October 
20. About 3,000 were in attendance, 
comprising university and college 
presidents, trustees, and friends. 

The board of regents of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan has passed 
finally upon the appointment of Dr. 
Harry B. Hutchins as temporary 
president of the University of Michi- 
gan, and placed his salary at $7,000 
a year. Professor George L. Clarke 
of the University of Chicago was 
elected as professor of law at a sal- 
ary of $3,500 a year. 
Howard of Cornell University 
elected as junior professor of philos- 
ophy. 





-* 
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Charles Swain Thomas, head of 
the department of English in the 
Newton (Mass.) high school, formerly 
head of the department of English in 
the Shortridge high school, Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana, will assist the educa- 
tional department of Houghton Mif- 
flin Company in the editing of its 
high school texts in English. Mr. 
Thomas was graduated from Indiana 
University, and later took post-grad- 


uate work in English at Harvard 
University, and for the last ten 
years has most successfully con- 


ducted the English departments of 
the two important high schools with 
which he has been connected. He is 
the author of a number of successful 
high school texts in English. 


with unprecedented, 


Professor Carl 
Was | 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





SOME INTERSTATE CHANGES MADE DURING THE SEASON OF 1909. 


-W. H. Dixon, Forest River, NV. Dak., to Coscob, Conn.; Grace D, Hall, Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., to Plainfield, V. /.; Edward G, Leefeldt, Staatsburg, WV. ¥., to Trenton, V./.; Mary lL. 
Hoag, Sayre ,/a., to Warren, Ohio; Mabel Hotchkiss, Waterbury, Conn., to Saranac, V. ¥.; M. Ry, 
Trexier, Seneca Falls, V. Y., to Warren, OAzo; Elizabeth Plaisted, New York, . Y., to Birming- 
ham, Ada.; J. F. Hummer, Shamokin, Penx., to Potsdam, N. Y.; Mabel Alice Schnurr, Brook- 
lyn, V. Y., to Frostburg, J/d.; Ira M. Hawley, Ceres N. Y., to Vassalboro, Me.; Laur 
Summerbell, Lakemont, V. Y., to Birmingham, A/a. : Lillian Thorpe, Frostburg, 4/d., to Ham- 
monton, V./.; Ebert M. Jackson, Concord, 1. #., to Indiana, Pa.; Irene Deichman, Caledonia, 
N. Y., to Warren, Osio; Ethel MacFarlane, Auburn, 4. Y.; to Cincinnati, OAzo; Charlies L. 
r Oswald, Erie, ?a.; to Bangor, J.; Evangeline Diver, New York, 4. Y., to Metuchen, NJ es 
Josephine Hardy, Winterport, Me., to Morgantown, W’. l’a.; Evan D. Boardman, Hamilton, 
N. ¥Y.,to Lyndon, Xy.; Lillian Dunn, Plattsburg, W. Y., to Trenton, WV. /.; A. Berdena Mc- 
Intosh, Bradford, Pa., to Hunter, V. Y.; Olive M. , Tuxedo Park, 4. ¥., to Swarthmore, 
Pa.; Bertha M. Knapp, Lyons, V. Y., to South No , Conn.; Merton D. Merring, Syracuse, 
N. Y., to Englew , NV. /.; Mary B. Eddy, Albany, WV. ¥., to Middlebury, Vermont; L. Gertrude 
Clark, Oberlin, O., to Cleveland, V. ¥.; Ethel Jacoby, Millersburg, Penn., to Trenton, N. /. 
Emerit Booth, Hartwick. V. Y., to Warren, Odio; Wilson W. Staver, Steelton, Penn., 10 Engle: 
wood, NV. /.; Ethel Earle Parsons, Northampton, Afgss., to Corry, Penn.; Genevieve K. Wh 
Holden, Mass., to Pitcher, V. Y.; Margaret A. Morris, Long Branch,, V./., to Scarsdale. V. ¥.} 
Thomas ID. Parker. eeeeaeee. Mass., to Lyndon, Xy.; Mildred Wate: bury, Stamford. Conn., 
to Staatsburg, V. ¥.; Nancy M. Carr, South Hadley, Afass., to Stony Brook, V. ¥.; Eugene Vam 
Why, Lewisburg, Penn., to Northampton, Mass.; Agues Maud Dann, Holvoke, Mass , to Fast 
Hampton, 4. }.; Belwa Pearsa!l, Shinglehouse, Penn., to Lynbrook, V. Y.; Lavina Meader, 
Dover, NV. H., to Heosick Falls, V. Y.; T. Frank Tabor, Conneautville. Penn., to Hornell, NV. ¥.> 
V. Isabella Ott, Towanda, Pexx , to Sodus Point, V. Y.; Sara W. Tomey, Fonda, W. Y., te 
Kearney, ./.; Irene MacDiarmid, Homer. . Y.,to Warren, Ohio; Myrtie Price, Hornell, V. Y4,. 
to Chatham, 4. / ; Charlotte Mann, Wellsbord, Penn., to Ridgefield, Conn. ; Kate Huntley, 
Oneida, NV. Y., to Point Pleasant, 4. /.; Mabel Northrup, Mansfield, Penn., to Utiea, V. Y.5 
Mary Warner, Rochester, V. Y., to Corry, Penn. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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SEPTEMBER V ACANCIES The best positions in Colleges, State Normal Schools, 
1 Secondary Schools and Public Schools are ours to fill 
and now coming in daily. If advancement is your desire, write us. 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, I. 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. 





70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Becommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mgr. 
introduces to Colleges, 


MERICAN :: TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


and FOREIGN (0=superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Call on 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Penn- 


sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per menth. Por ferthes 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS 
101 Marke St., Harrisburg, Pa., 1643 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y¥. 








& CO., 





Assists Teachers in obtaining 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN, 
Pres. Sec. and Treas. 
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During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, 
THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 4.x ‘corto stro, sonon’”* 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


; Winship We have unequaled facilities for piacing teachers in : 


Teachers’ every part ef the country. . 
Agency 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 











29-A Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 


WM. F. JARVIS 
Long distance Telephone. ALVIN F. PEASE, 
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Remington 


Experience 


is a stenographer’s best asset 


To be a Remington operator is to come 
well recommended. 


See the New Models 10 and 11 


| Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 











Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 





Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge. 


A special feature of the schoolis a normal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 





> 


Fall term opened September 1, 1909. 
Write, call or telephone for further information. 





97-99 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 


























Catch Questions 


IN 


ARITHMETIC 


AND 


How to Solve Them 
By REV. A. D. CAPEL, M. A. 


A compilation of 620 questions in arith- 
metic arranged in fifty-six series. The 
object of this manual is to give the teacher 
a supply of questions for drill work. 
Answers to all questions are given at the 


bottom of each page. 


Paper. Price, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 








WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 


** The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ ~ gy the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notioces.”’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

‘*] thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughoutall our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 


From a Maine teacher: 

**1 want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 
forme. I certainly feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 

“Enclosed please find my check. 

‘“‘With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, | am very truly yours.” 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 


“ Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking for a first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ———, 
please put us in communication with them.” 





From a Vermont teacher: 

“TI have been very much pleased with the work of your 
Agency in keeping me well posted in regard to vacancies in 
this part of the country, and I appreciate your services very 
much indeed. 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 

“* Very truly yours.”’ 

Calls are aJready commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 

WM. F. JARVIS ALVIN F. PEASE 

29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Long Distance Telephone. 
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